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their class, have modeled their acceptance of 


There is no force in the objection that by so | the most difficult negotiations in the whole 


range of statesmanship. 

We need, therefore, be hardly surprised at 
the miserable fiascos we make when we ven- 
ture into the world of diplomacy, when our 
novices are at once opposed to such perfectly 
trained athletes as Druyn d’ Lhuys, Moustier, 
Beust, Bismarck, Clarendon, and their com- 
peers—men who have grown gray in official 
position. It argues well for American sagacity 
and republican mother wit that we are not 
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more miserably beaten than we have been, 
when thus overmatched by such masters. of 
fence. 

Washington's prophetic instincts told him 
how much our form of government would ren- 
der us inferior in all diplomatic trickery and 
finesse, and, acting on the prudent rule of where 
it is hard to conquer, to avoid, warned us 
against “all entangling alliances.” 

It is, however, undeniable that ninety years, 
nearly three generations of the human race, 
have so entirely changed our position, or, 
rather, extended our duties, that it is as impos- 
sible for a great commercial nation like ours 
to isolate itself from the rest of the world, as 
it would be for a Broadway storekeeper to turn 
hermit, or for a Wall street broker to refuse to 
buy and sell. 

We must accept our manifest destiny and 
loo& our responsibilities in the face, or aban- 
don our position as the greatest republic’on 
earth, and the first of living powers. 

With regard to the absurd notion that to 
establish a corps of diplomatic agents would be 
hostile to the spirit of our Constitution, we 
maintain that ours is the only form of govern- 
ment which renders such a class favorable to 
liberty and the peaceable promulgation of 
republican principles. 

Indeed, we have long ago practically refuted 
and abolished such obsolete ideas by the estab- 
lishment of an army and navy, which form the 
nucleus of a body capable of restriction or ex- 
pansion to meet the exigencies of the public 
service. As the matter is now carried out, our 
institutions are detrimental to our foreign in- 
terests, since they allow only four years in which 
to educate our Consuls and Ministers, even if 
the appointments shall be all ready ‘cut and 
dried” before the President commences his 
administration, and in this time it too fre- 
quently happens that the Minister has to apply 
himself to the study of the language of the 
Court to which he is accredited. 

This frequent change of policy is equally 
disturbing in all its applications, for, with the 
unhappy and illegitimate temptation of a re- 
nomination before the eyes of an ambitious or 
weak man, very few questions, more especially 
foreign ones, are deliberately or honestly con- 
sidered in that only true statesmanlike light, 
the public good. 

Negotiations involving the national honor, 
and our commercial welfare, are too frequently 
made mere party considerations. 

Interests which a patriot would consider as 
sacred as our household gods are coolly sacri- 
ficed to the demands of a Chicago or New 
York Convention, or bartered to secure the 
German or the Irish vote. 

Thus, between party corruption and official 
ignorance, our country is constantly placed in 
e false position, as fatal to our material in- 
terests as to our national honor. 

We are convinced that nothing would be so 
beneficial to human progress as to bestow more 
attention on our diplomatic appointments ; first, 
by a greater care in the selection of our Ministers 
and Consuls, and secondly, by training up a 
class of our more intellectual citizens to repre- 
sent us abroad with true republican dignity 
and simplicity. 
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Nortce.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 








Notice to News Agents. 


We are preparing to issue a series of hand- 
some show bills, and to insure their efficient circula- 
tion, we desire to place ourselves in direct communica- 
tion with all the News Agents throughout the United 
States. News Agents who have not yet received our 
circulars, will please forward to this office their busi- 
ness cards, or addresses in full. 








How to Put Another Million in the 
Treasury. 

Ovr legislators in Congress, in adjusting the 
burdens of taxation, very wisely (if not in an 
original sense) claim that we should tax the 
luxuries rather than the necessaries of life. 
We do tax watches (as if watches were not 
among the necessaries of life), as well as bil- 
liard-tables (which certainly are not necessa- 
ries of life), but we do not tax Mr. Tweed’s 
crest nor the armorial bearings of that aristo- 
eratic gentleman’s. ancient family, which will, 
perhaps, be hereafter a huge Irishman break- 
ing into a safe! Now, what with shoddy and 
stealings, wealth and whisky, we are getting 
“crests” everywhere, on carriages and cards, 
on notes and note-paper, on every conceivable 
thing, in fact, on which ‘some utterly impos- 
sible and ridiculous figure of anything on, in, 
or over the earth can be impressed. 
sion for this sort of thing has come to bea 
mania. It is getting to be as obnoxious as 


hysterics or yellow hair. 


The pas- | 








Let it be taxed ! 

They tax crests in England, where there are 
8 few people with some kind of a claim to use 
them, and while the tax yields something to 
the public revenue, it tends to repress a silly 
vanity, or, rather, a vulgar assumption, 

Mr. Lowe, in the Budget which he recently 
submitted to the British Parliament, proposed 
the abolition of the hair-powder tax, an his- 
torical relic, but he regretted he could not 
abolish the tax on armorial bearings, and as he 
could not afford that, ‘it appeared to him the 
best thing he could do was to increase it.” 
For the future, it will be a guinea for using 
armorial bearings at all, and another guinea 
for putting them on your carriage. 

Taking the guinea at about seven dollars, 
currency, and putting that tax on the carriages 
of the Tweeds, Sweenys, Fisks, and Murphys 
of New York—even supposing these not to 
exceed twenty thousand—what a nice bit of 
revenue would result! The tax might be col- 
lected at the entrance of the Park, or anywhere 
in Fifth avenue, where ‘‘armorial bearings” 
most display themselves, 

We offer Mr. Boutwell this suggestion, equi- 
valent, if carried out, to a million of dollars a 
a year ! 








NOON. 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Over the floor of the ancient desert 

Fresh from the simoom fashioned free, 

Where aye the facile foot of the camel 
Falleth and riseth most silently, 
And from under the cope of a burning 
heaven, 
Born of its shimmer by morn and even, 
Forever forward pure palm-plumed waters 

Fringe the hills of the purple porphyry-—— 
In lovelier lands beyond them all, 

Where not a shadow dares to fall, 

Where summer stands mid sultrier sands, 
Lairs of the sun, and holds the guard 
With pristine light for watch and ward— 

There her throne its state is keeping, 

There like a blossom all her soul 
Expands and sheds its wealth abroad. 
But often when the spell is near 

Better loves she lying here * 
Unseen—unheard— 
Here in the heart of this western wood. 
Oh, sweet her orient blaze and dear, 
But the smell of the fern is cool and good 
When broke by the deer in his gleesome leap- 
ing, 
Or stirred 
By whirring partridge with brown-eyed 
brood, 








LOST IN A MONGOLIAN DESERT. 


BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 


Tue Chinese Empire, though very populous 
in its southern portions, contains a large extent 
of territory that is very sparsely settled. In 
Mongolia there are places where one may travel 
a hundred miles or more without finding a hu- 
man habitation, just as he might travel ten or 
twenty years ago on the great plains between 
the Missouri river and the Rocky mountains. 
Many parts of Mongolia that could sustain a 
comparatively dense population are to this day 
no more peopled than they were two thousand 
years ago, and if the authorities had preserved 
a record of their population from year to year, 
they would find the Mongol natives less numer- 
ous now than in the time of Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane. In the days of the great Genghis 
there were many powerful tribes in the country 
south of Lake Kerolun, of whose existence 
there is now scarcely a trace. Six hundred 
years ago, Genghis Khan was born on the 
banks of the Kerolun river; his father was the 
chief of one of the principal Mongol tribes, that 
possessed a military spirit second to none of its 
neighbors. While yet a youth Genghis believed 
himself commanded by Heaven to lead his men 
to conquest, and, full of the martial spirit, he 
organized an army which captured Pekin, and 
humbled the haughty rulers of Cathay. The 
Great Wall of China was erected to stay the 
progress of the Mongol hordes, but it never 
served its purpose. A hundred miles north of 
Pekin there is now a line of crumbling forts 
that, one after another, fell into the hands of 
the invaders, in the memorable campaign which 
marks such an important era in the history of 
the most populous empire of the world. 

The Mongols have never abandoned their no- 
madic tastes, and where they have settled in 
villages they generally accept the traditional 
yourt, or tent, in preference to more permanent 
dwellings of wood and stone. Two hundred 
years ago, several thousands of them emigrated 
into Siberia, and their descendants are now liv- 
ing in the most perfect contentment under Rus- 
sian rule. From the head of the Amoor river 
to the vicinity of Lake Baikal, I traveled 
among them, and on frequent occasions they 
supplied me with horses and drove my carriage 
from station to station on the Russian post- 
road. Their dress was partly Chinese and 
partly Russian; they plaited their hair into 
queues like those worn by the Celestials, and 
in several villages I was shown the temples 
where they worshiped according to Bhuddist 
faith. 

The post stations had Russian masters, but 
the drivers and other attachés were Bouriats 


(the name applied to the Siberian Mongols) ; | 


and outside the stations there were always lit- 
tle clusters of Mongol tents. These tents con- 
sisted of light frames of wood covered with 
coarse felting, with a hole ip the side for @ door, 








and another at the top to pefmit the egress of 
smoke. The fire was built in the Gefitre of the 
tent, and the worldly wealth of the occupants 
was placed around the edge. Space was quite 
limited, and, as the atmosphere of the tent was 
always very smoky, I was never inclined to 
make 4 lengthened visit. The. people were 
courteous on all o¢casions, and I never ceased 
to admire the skill and daring they displayed 
when driving me at coutiet speed along the 
post-rodad. 

South of the Russian frontier the facilities 
of travel are quite limited. Between Kiachtu 
and Pekin the Russians send a mail twice every 
month, and once in every four weeks there isa 
sort of parcel express, that travels more slowly 
than the mail, A private express runs m 
time to time over the road, conveying dispatches 
which have come by telegraph from Lurepe, and 
are destined for merchants at Shanghae and 
other Chinese ports, Freight is carried on 
camele’ backs or in Chinese carts, which are 
ot precisely the same model as the carts used 
there two thousand years ago. Teas of all 
kinds are brought to the Russiafi frontier, from 
the cheap and coarse black tea of the Motigols 
to the rare and wonderful yellow tea that could 
not be sold in New York for less than twenty 
dollars a pound. The caravan road is a sort of 
beaten track, and in many places it spreads 
out into a dozen or more tracks, that some- 
times dwindle steadily in size until the traveler 
finds himself without any path to follow. The 
natives seem to know their way by a sort of in- 
stinct wholly inexplicable to a stranger, and 
when they find themselves at fault, they trust 
to the sagacity of their camels. When all 
else fails, they are guided by the sun or the 
stars, and by certain signs peculiar to the coun- 
try, such as the swelling of the land or the 
appearance of the distant hills. 

Of course it is quite easy for a stranger to 
be lost in the Mongolian desert beyond all hope 
of finding his way again, unless some one comes 
to his aid. A Russian gentleman, whose ac- 
quaintance I made in Siberia, told me his ex- 
perience in getting lost in a journey between 
Kiachtu and. Pekin several years ago. He 
frankly admitted that his‘accident was due to 
his own carelessness, as he had been repeatedly 
cautioned by his Mongol companions not to 
risk himself, under any circumstances, out of 
sight of the road or the caravan, ‘I used,” 
said he, “to have a fondness for pursuing 
game whenever we sighted any, which was 
pretty often, and as I had a couple of hardy 
Mongol ponies, I did a great deal of chasing 
during the day, exchanging my ponies when- 
ever one was wearied. Strictly speaking, 
the Mongolian desert is not a desert, It 
is covered with grass, sometimes lying in 
a thick bed and sometimes in tufts, very 
much as it lies upon the American plains. 
Game is abundant and very little hunted, 
the Mongols being quite satisfied with their 
flocks, and caring little for other meat 
than mutton. There are great numbers of 
gazelles or antelopes, and as they rarely hear 
the sound of firearms, a hunter can bring them 
down with comparative ease. There are many 
small lakes in some parts of the desert, and 
these are frequented by water-fowl in great 
flocks, so that they present a very animated 
picture. The water of many of these lakes is 
brackish, but this does not seem to deter the 
water-fowl ; and some of the animals drink it 
with impunity. 

“One afternoon I saw a fine drove of ante- 
lopes, and set out in pursuit of them, hoping to 
secure some venison for supper, as I was not 
particularly fond of mutton and the native way 
of cooking it. The chase led me further than I 
expected: the game was shy, and I could not 
get near enough for a good shot; after a 
long pursuit I gave up, and concluded to re- 
turn to the road. Just as I abandoned the 
chase the sun was setting, and warned me that 
I must get back very soon, as the night would 
be upon me. My notion of the direction I 
ought to go was not entirely clear, as I had fol- 
lowed a very tortuous course in pursuing the 
antelopes. The country was not a dead level, 
but a sort of rolling prairie, where the ridges 
followed each other in regular succession, like 
waves of the ocean in what sailors call a grand 
swell. 

“JT was not altogether certain which way I 
turned when I left the road, and I had not 
observed the point of the ridges when I left it, 
s0 as to know whether to follow or cross them. 
It was my impression, however, that I turned 
to the eastward and had been moving away 
from the sun; so I turned my pony’s head in a 
westerly direction and followed the ridges, 
which, in this locality, ran from east to west, 
Frequently I dismounted and adopted the 
native plan, in the hope of seeing tents or other 
objects. The Mongols, when searching for cat- 
tle, horses, tents or anything else of respectable 
size, place their heads close to the ground and 
look carefully around the whole horizon, m the 
hope that what they seek will make a shadow 
against the sky, just as a ship does at sea. In 
parts of Mongolia where the country is a dead 
level this plan is often successful. It may be 
practiced in a rolling country, though not so 
easily, as the range of vision is more restricted, 

‘With all my efforts I could discover nothing. 
Every time I looked there was the same un- 
broken horizon, without a single object to 
vary the monotony. Hour after hour passed 
away, the stars came out clear and distinct in 
the sky, and marked off the progress of the 
night as they slowly moved from east to west. 
I grew hungry and thirsty, and longed most 
earnestly to reach the caravan, where I might 
satisfy the cravings of my stomach. My pony 
shared my uneasiness, and moved impatiently, 
now endeavoring to go in one direction and 
now in another. Thinking it possible that he 
might know the proper route to follow better 
than I did, I gave him free rein, but soon found 
he was as much at fault as myself. Then I fully 
realized I was lost in the desert. 

“ Without compass or landmark to guide me 
there wag no use in further attempts to find 













the caravan. I should only exhaust my 
and that of my steed, and very soon decided to 
halt where I was. Following the Mongol cns- 
tom, I carried a long rope attached to my 
saddle-bow, and with this I managed to picket 
the pony where he could graze and satisfy hig 
hunger. He did so with a will. How I envied 
him his ability to eat the grass, which, though 
scanty, was quite sufficient for his purpose. | 
lay down and tried to sleep, but sleeping was 
no easy matter. First, I had the consciousness 
of being lost, and this of itself was enough to 
drive sleep away from any but the most weariea 
eyelids. Then I was suffering from hunger 
and thirst, and the night, like all the nights in 
Mongolia, even in midsummer, was decidedly 
chilly, and as I had only my ordinary clothing, 
the cold caused me to shiver violently. The 
few snatches of sleep I caught were troubled 
with many dreams, none of them pleasant, 
All sorts of horrible fancies passed through my 
brain, atid I verily believe that though I did 
net sleep half an hour in the whole night, the 
incidents of my dreams were enough for a 
thousand years. 

“Thoughts of being devoured by wild beasts 
haunted me, though in truth I had little of this 
fate to fear. The only carnivorous beasts on 
the desert are wolves, but as game is abundan 
and can be caught with ordinary exertion, they 
have no occasion to feed upon men. Bears and 
tigers are found in some parts of Mongolia, but 
they generally confine themselves to the wooded 
and mountainous districts, and only leave them 
when migrating for purposes which are not 
clearly explained. About midnight my fears 
were roused by tmy pony taking alarm at the 
approach of some wild beast. He snorted and 
pulled at his rope, and had it not been for 
my efforts to soothe him, he wonld have broken 
away and fled. I saw nothing and heard 
nothing, though I fancied I could discover half 
a dozen dark forms on the horizon, and hear a 
subdued how! from an animal I supposed to be 
a wolf. 

‘ Morning came. I was suffering from hunger, 
and more from thirst. My throat was parched, 
my tongue was swollen, so it was difficult to 
move it, while all the time there was a choking 
sensation as if I were undergoing strangula- 
tion. How lI longed for water! Mounting my 
horse, I rode slowly along the ridge toward the 
west, and after proceeding several miles, dis- 
covered asmall lake to my right. My horse 
had scented it earlier than I, and needed 
no urging to reach it. Dismounting, I bent 
over and drank from the edge, which was 
marked with the tracks of the antelopes, and 
of numerous aquatic birds. The water was 
brackish and bitter, but I drank it with eager- 
ness, a8 I was willing to run the risk of internal 
injury rather than endure the horrible thirst 
that was devouring me. My thirst was satisfied, 
but the water gave me a severe pain in my 
stomach, that soon became almost as unendur- 
able as the previous dryness. I stood for some 
minutes on the shore of the lake, and prepar- 
ing to remount my horse, the bridle slipped 
from my hand. Mongol ponies are generally 
treacherous, and mine proved no exception to 
the rule. Finding himself free, he darted off 
and trotted back the way we had come. It was 
useless for me to attempt to catch him, and 
after watching him disappear, I resigned myself 
to my fate. 

“T knew that search would be made for me, 
and my hope now lay in some one coming to 
the lake. It did not require long deliberation 
to determine me to remain in the vicinity of 
the water. As long as I was near it I could 
not perish of thirst ; and moreover, the Mon- 
gols, who probably knew of the location of the 
lake, might be attracted here for water, and, if 
looking for me, would be likely to take the lake 
in the way. Tying my kerchief to my ramrod, 
which I fixed in the ground, in order to at- 
tract attention, I lay down on the grass, and 
slept, as near as I could estimate, for more 
than two hours. 

“Seeing some water-fowl a short distance 
away, I walked in their direction, and luckily 
found a nest among the reeds, close to the 
water’s edge. The six or eight eggs it con- 
tained were most valuable prizes ; one I swal- 
lowed raw, and the others I carried to where I 
left my gun. Gathering some of the dry grass 
and reeds, I built a fire, and roasted the eggs, 
which gave me a hearty meal, The worst of 
my hardships seemed over. I had found 
water—bad water, it is true—but still it was 
possible to drink it; by searching among the 
reeds I could find an abundance of eggs; my 
gun could procure me game, and the reeds 
made a passable sort of fuel. I should be dis- 
covered in a few days at furthest, and I re- 
newed my determination that, unless there 
were some change in my circumstances, I 
would remain near the lake. 

“The day passed without any incident to 
vary the monotony. Refreshed by my meal, 
and by a draught from a small pool of compa- 
ratively pure water, I was able to sleep most of 
the afternoon, so as to keep awake during the 
night, when exercise was necessary to warmth. 
About sunset a drove of antelopes came near 
me, and by shooting one I added vension to 
my bill of fare. In the night I amused myself 
with keeping my fire alive, and listening to the 
noise of the birds that the unusual sight threw 
into a state of alarm. On the following morn- 
ing, as I lay on my bed of reeds, a dozen or 
more antelopes, attracted by my kerchief flut- 
tering in the wind, stood watching me, and 
every few minutes approaching a few steps. 
They were within easy shooting distance, but I 
had no occasion to kill them. So I lay per- 
fectly still, watching their motions and adwir- 
ing their beauty. 

‘All at once, though I had not moved a 
muscle, they turned and ran away, While I 
was wondering what could have disturbed them 
I heard the shout of two Mongol horsemen, 
who were riding toward me, and leading my 
pony, they had caught a dozen miles away. A 
gcore of men from the caravan had been in 
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SCIENCE IN SLICES. 


BY DR. J. V. O. SMITH. 
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Can the life of man be determined? 


called the expectancy of life. That is, when 
one has reached ten years from birth, for exam- 
ple, he may be expected to live to be forty-two 
years and eighty-two parts of a year. Should 
an individual begin to reckon his probable re- 
mainder of days from his twentieth birth-day, 
according to the Carlisle tables, he will probably 
live to be 41°46. If he is 29, he has a fair ex- 
pectancy of 36 more years. Another point is 
pretty well settled, viz, : that when a child at- 
tains the age at which one of its parents died, 
if it inherits the temperament of the one that 
first fell by disease, there is a disturbed condi- 
tion of health. Possibly there may be sickness, 
and if so, life is periled. If there is a recov- 
ery, the next serious indisposition may be the 
death-period of the a¢her parent. A modifica- 
tion of the child’s vital powers from two sources 
may carry its life ¢o a period beyond the death- 
day of both parents. Without being exactly 
minute in regard to this law of life, it is sufll- 
cient to €‘gplain the principle of constructing 
one ordey of vital expectancies. 

By Cfosely watching the phases of human life, 
exp‘sed as it is to social friction, strife for posi- 
tion, enervating vices, debilitating habits, anx- 
fety—hope, fear, and morbid ambition rarely 
gratified—the life insurance offices, if anywhere, 
will first settle the question about the average 
duration of life under the pressure of a refined 
civilization. 

The field of observation, however, where mind 
and body are not taxed beyond the tension they 
can besr with impunity, is on a remote, quiet, 
cultivated farm, where intelligence, honest in- 
dustry, plain food, untainted air, morality, and 
the affection of the heart, all act in harmony. 
There students and philosophical inquirers are 
to look for the elements of longevity. There is 
reason for believing that the exact day of death 
may yet be arrived at, by scientific skill, as 
readily as any other class of facts have been de- 
termined in physics or astronomy. 

Microscopic -Plagues.—There are sweeping 
desolations of animals as well as of men, popu- 
larly called plagues. So there are pestilences 
that destroy vegetable life. Sometimes one fam- 
ily of plants and sometimes another are de- 
stroyed so generally that the destroying influ- 
ence is popularly called a plague. 

For many successive years there has been a 
potato plague that has swept from Europe to 
America. Wherever that useful tuber is grown, 
there the malady sooner or later develops. 
Crop losses from that cause already amount to 
millions of dollars annually, and a remedy is 
demanded. Some have one theory explanatory 
of the sudden death of the vines, and some 
another. They are often ingenious, but they 
fail to stay the pestilence of potato rot. 

While learned discussions have been going 
on, and learned professors have advanced opin- 
fons rather than remedies, one man, Mr. Read, 
formerly a member of the Board of Aldermen 
in the city of Boston, demonstrates to the eyes 
of all who are willing to believe one of their 
own senses, that this terrible potato scourge is 
& microscopic insect, that multiplies with such 
astonishing rapidity as to spread through a field 
of any ordinary dimensions in the course of one 
or two weeks, after a few of them have been 
introduced there. 

Mr. Reed’s instruments reveal the living 
things. He even exhibits their eggs, perfectly 
ovate and distinct as eggs in a turkey’s nest. 
How many billions of them are extruded by 
each individual female mite of a mite is un- 
known. But that these little monsters destroy 
the potato crop can hardly be doubted by any 
one who has inspected their destructive agency 
in a single potato. Agriculturists ought to at- 
tend to this discovery with earnestness. The 
impression that the soil, the air, or a disease of 

sap-vessels of the vine, were the direct 
cause of the rot, must be given up. It is diffi- 
cult to assign any other function to these invis- 
ible armies of depredators than the one which 
the microscope discloses. Where they feed, 
they destroy the vitality of the plant. Possibly 
emanations from their bodies may be a subtle 
poison, that hastens decomposition and death. 
Certain it is, they are only detected where there 
is & potato-rot. 

Itch was formerly treated as a disease of the 
skin. The microscope proved that it was caused 
by an organized animal burrowing under the 
epidermis, rooting its way, and thus producing 
irritation and inflammation. The acarus bur- 
Tows in the same manner in the skin of the po- 
tato. With such substantial facts as these to 
begin with, it will be inexcusable if farmers 
take no interest in a subject of national import- 
ance. 








The Semi-Centennial Celebration of Odd Fel- 
lowship, Philadelphia, Monday, April 26. 


Tre first semi-centennial anniversary of the 
establishment of the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows in this country was celebrated with appropriate 
ceremonies on Monday, Aprii 26, in nearly every city 
&nd town in the United States, 

The grandest demonstration of the day took place 
& Philadelphia, that city having been chosen by the 
Grand Lodge of the United States, in September, 1868, 
for the national celebration of the Order. At an early 
hour of the morning, Broad street, in the vicinity of 
the Academy of Music, became the focus of excite- 
Ment. The brilliant insignia of the members of the 
Order were everywhere visible ; their scarlet scarfs 
Teddening with an added tone, and their silver or 
Golden medals and stars shining in the sunb 
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formance by the orchestra, followed by the annivers- 
ary hymn, which was sung by a chorus of one hun- 
dred voices, accompanied by the full band. Addresses 
of welcome and thanks were delivered by distin- 
guished members of the Order, and the indoor cele- 
bration was brought to a close by the singing of the 
Jubilee hymn, 

The gtand was the next order of the 
day, and the principal feature of the anniversary. 

The streets through which the procession passed 
were thronged with people—men, women, and child- 
ren—and many of the dwelling-houses were tastefully 
decorated. The abundance of music, the great vari- 
ety of dress of the members and officers of the dif- 
ferent encampments and lodges, and the profuse dis- 
play of fags and handsome banners, formed a great 
attraction, and most- of the spectators remained on 
the sidewalks during the entire passage of the proces- 
sion, 

The festival of welcome by the brethren of the Ger. 
man lodges of Philadelphia to the German visiting 
brethren took place in the evening at the Horticultu- 
ral Hall, At a later hour, the members participated 
in a grand regalia and citizens’ dress ball at the Phila- 
delphia Skating Rink, which was specially fitted up 
for the occasion. The interior of the building 
was appropriately decorated. At the south end 
were the three links with the words, in large let- 
ters, “‘ Welcome, thrice welcome,” and portraits of 
Washington, Lincoln, and Grant. Atthe north end 
the “ All-seeing Eye,’ and beneath, the words 
“Friendship, Love, and Truth.» The American col- 
ors were gracefully festooned all around the immense 
structure, and pendent from each buttress was the 
banner with the coat-of-arms of all the States. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 


The Volunteer Review at Dover, England, 


The great gathering of volunteers at Dover, Eng- 
land, on Easter Monday, was considerably marred by 
the stormy weather that prevailed. During the 
morning the tempest dashed the Ferret, a sailing 
training-brig, carrying eight guns, a crew of seventeen 
men, and a class of eighty-six boys, against the 
Admiralty Pier, and she soon became a hopeless 
wreck, Fortunately the crew and students were 
saved. After passing the saluting-base, where the 
Commander-in-Chief, attended by Prince Arthur, had 
taken a position, the whole force of soldiers proceeded 
to the localities allotted them for the sham-fight. One 
of our illustrations represents the operation of draw- 
ing a battery of guns from the railway station up the 
Castile hill by means of two traction-engines, loaned 
by the inventors for the purpose of testing their 
power. Another shows the method of paying out the 
telegraph wire of the Field Telegraph Corps of Royal 
Engineers. This apparatus consists of two traveling 
offices, shaped like an omnibus. Each office con- 
tains two telegraph instruments, a writing-desk, vol- 
taic batteries, and a large quantity of miscellaneous 
stores. Accompanying the office-wagons are the 
wire-wagons, each carrying three miles of insulated 
wire, and eighteen tubular iron poles of a telescopic 
pattern, used for taking the wire over road-crossings, 
The wire is payed out direct from the drums, and is 
picked up in a similar manner by communicating the 
rotation of the wheel to the spindles of the drums by 
means of an endless band. 


Reception of the Nawab at the Tuileries. 


The Nawab of Bengal and his two sons, whose por- 
traits we published in our last number, after a brief 
sojourn in Paris, took their departure for England. 
Before quitting the gay capital, the Oriental prince 
and his two sons were received by the emperor in 
private audience. They were presented by Lord 
Lyons as British subjects, and were greeted by Napo- 
leon and Eugenie in a friendly manner, but without 
any formality suggestive of the high rank which they 
nominally retain by permission of the British Govern- 
ment, 


The Cannon Foundry at Ruelle, France. 


The appearance ‘of armor-clad ships upon the 
scene of warfare revolutionized the system of marine 
artillery. The conditions of maritime war have been 
radically changed. Not only is it essential to aug- 
ment the range of cannon ; their power and the size 
of projectiles must also be increased. At the foundry 
at Ruelle, in France, cannon are now being con- 
structed that weigh 22,009 kilogrammes and throw 
shells 216 kilogrammes weight, more than 500 
pounds avoirdupois. Our engraving shows one of those 
immense engines of war being transported by rail- 
way from the foundry. 


The Viceroy of Egypt at Ismailia. 


The Viceroy of Egypt has been recently brought 
prominently before the reading public in connection 
with the construction of the Isthmus of Suez Mari- 
time Canal, and the Egyptian travels of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. This African potentate seem 
to be of a more liberal and progressive disposition 
than most Oriental sovereigns, and enters earnestly 
into the spirit of European enterprise, even in the 
cultivation of fine arts; witness his importation of a 
company of opera-bouffe artists and the erection of a 
theatre at Cairo for their especial use. We have 
already alluded to his visit of inspection to the works 
on the Suez Canal. Our engraving represents his re- 
ception at Ismailia. , 
The Mitraillicuses. 

Scientific experiments have recently been made at 
Lieges to demonstrate the practical utility of the sys- 
tem of “ Mitraillieuses,” invented by Colonel Claxton. 
These machines of war consist, as may be seen in our 
engraving, of a number of gun-barrels united and 
worked by a mechanism that loads and discharges 
them. Colonel Claxton has divided his system into 
three categories of pieces; the first and second are 
called “artillerte 4 bras ;” the third, known as “ in- 
Santerie mecanique,” is of lighter calibre, and can be 
easily transported and managed by one person, with 
its provision of 750 cartridges, These machines can 
throw 120 bullets in one minute, 


The Yeomen of the Guard. 


The ancient corps of Yeomen of the Guard was es- 
tablished by King Henry VII., on the occasion of his 
coronation, in 1485. Its numbers were raised by 
Henry VIII. from fifty to two hundred ; but in 1668 
they were reduced to one hundred, rank and file, 
which is the normal strength of the force at the pres- 
ent time. In former times they were expected to 





The interior of the Academy, where the opening 
‘lebration of the day took place, was decorated only 





with the standard of the Grand Lodge of the United 
States—a white flag suspended over the centre of the 


The exercises were opened with an operatic per- 


on the table wiln Ler OW hands, and to make the 
royal bed whenever the Court traveled from home. 
Their employment is now to keep a passage clear to 
the door of the presence-chamber during the Drawing- 
rooms. 








THE BILLIARD TOURNAMENT. 


Tue grand billiard tournament for the cham- 
pionship of America and $1,400 in purses was com- 
menced at Irving Hall, in this city, on the 26th April, 
and as we go to press is progressing, the final games 
being set down for May 10. The competitors are 
Joseph Dion, of Montreal ; A. P. Rudolphe, of Chicago; 
Henry Rhines, of Chicago ; Peter Snyder, of Chicago ; 
Edward Daniels, of Boston; William Goldthwait, of 
New York ; John Deery, of New York ; Melvin Foster, 
of New York. These names are all famous in the 
arena of billiards, Dion has played eight public 
matches, and won five, having defeated Deery, 
McDevitt, and Foster; Deery has played ten public 
matches, and won three, defeating Fox, McDevitt, 
and Goldthwait ; Rudolphe has been engaged in but 
two public matches here (neither for money, however), 
both of which he won, his opponent being Pierre 
Carme ; Foster has played ten public matches, and 
been beaten in three, his conqueror being Dion ; be- 
sides this, he has won the first prize in two tourna- 
ments, Goldthwait has played eleven public matches, 
winning three. Snyder, although he defeated Foster 
in the Cincinnati tournament, has played but one 
public match, which he won. Rhines has played sev- 
eral public matches, with varying success, and Daniels 
has been least successful of all. For the tournament 
the favorites are Foster, Dion, Rudolphe, Deery, an” 
Goldthwait, standing in about the order in which t).vy 
are placed, except that there is no choice between 
Deery and Goldthwait. The games are 1,200 points 
each, four-ball caroms, with the push-shot and the 
crotch barred, and each carom counting three points. 
The prizes are five in number. The first is a richly- 
jeweled one, $560 in money, and 40 per cent. of re- 
ceipts ; the secord, $350, and 25 per cent.; the third, 
$255, and 20 per cent.; the fourth, $165, and 10 per 
cent.; and the fifth, $70 and 5 percent. The cueis the 
chief attraction, its value being estimated at $600. 
It is about 24 inches long, the lower half being of gold 
interlaced with mother-of-pearl, and the upper portion 
of ivory. Six pearls, three carbuncles, and three 
amethysts are used in the setting of the butt, while at 
the tip, in place of a cue leather, is a brilliant, for 
which $150 in gold was paid. This cue has been two 
months in process of manufacture, and the taste and 
workmanship displayed are superb. It was designed 
by Michael Phelan, whose firm presents it as a prize. 
They also give $1,000 in money, which, added to the 
entrance fees, amounting to $400, makes the amount 
to be contended for $2,000, apart from the net re- 
ceipts. 








FAIR IN AID OF THE CUBAN PATRIOTS. 


Tue Junta Patriotica de Cubanas, or Asso- 
ciation of Patriotic Cuban Ladies, is composed of 
active, wide-awake ladies, who seem determined to 
leave no method untried of alleviating the suffering 
of the Cuban patriots, and providing for the sick and 
wounded. These ladies have called upon our infiu- 
ential and wealthy citizens for contributions to their 
relief fund, and have received the most noble re- 
sponses, They have arranged and carried out various 
concerts, which have netted them a handsome profit. 
And, lastly, they have appealed to their sympathy and 
purses through the attractive fair at Apollo Hall, in 
this city. This enterprise was opened on Tuesday 
evening, April 27, and was conlii..ed through the 
week, being attended by large gatherings of the elite 
and beauty of the metropolis. The ladies of the Junta 
appeared in badges or scarfs of white, blue and scar- 
let silk, representing the new standard of liberated 
Cuba, and the flag, entwined with that of the United 
States, was to be seen in many localities around the 
room. The tables were adorned, in tropical taste, 
with gorgeous and variegated colors, and displayed 
many unusual objects for sale. Upon one of them, in 
&@ glass case, Were numerous costly jewels, presented 
by Cubans in this city, of both sexes, in aid of the 
cause, They are reminiscences of prosperovs days, 
and are laid with gladness upon the altar of their 
country. 

The following ladies presided over the weil-filled 
and tastily-arranged tables: Mrs. Soledad Z. de Cas- 
tellanos, President of the Junta Patriotica de Cubanas; 
Carmen M. de Colas, Vice-President ; C. C. de Castel- 
lanos, Treasurer; Mercedes M. de Sherman, Secre- 
tary ; and Sarah H. de Macias, Miss E. G. Collins, 
Rita V. de Castellanos, Miss Mary Bodenhamer, Luz 
Velerino, Mrs. Abranches, Maria Luisa Palma, Mrs. T. 
Barrett, Rosario Palma, Miss Wolfe, Mrs. E. B. Thomp- 
son, Josefa C. de Valerino, Mrs. Julia Gerson, Magda- 
lena de Mayorga, Elvira Mayorga, Mrs. Sarah de 
Prieto, Joaquina de Trujillo, Susana S. Rosa, Yrene de 
Bodel, Rita Hurotina, Mrs. F. de Golibar, and Lucia 
de Valiente. 








CAPTURE OF THE COMANDITARIO. 


Tae Spanish steamer Comanditario, the 
regular packet between Havana and Cardenas, was 
seized at an early hour on Tuesday ‘norning, March 
23rd, by a party of Cubans who had taken passage at 
Havana. It appears that the leaders in the plot had 
been confined in Fort Cabanas on account of their 
sympathy with the insurrectionary forces, but had 
effected their escape a few days previous to the seiz- 
ure. Their first step was to post sentinels at various 
points on the vessel, after which two of the foremost 
appeared at the captain’s room and ordered him to re- 
pair tothe main cabin. One of the party took posses- 
ion of the wheelhouse, and immediately altered the 
ship’s direttion. Great excitement was manifested 
by the passengers—of whom there were over one 
hundred-when the state of affairs was discovered ; and, 
by the time the captain made his appearance in the 
cabin with his guards, revolvers in hand, they had 
robed themselves, and were standing about the long 
dining-table. After conducting the captain to a posi- 
tion by the table, one of the Cubans demanded that 
he should sign a paper turning the vessel over to the 
party. To this the ofieer demurred, when a number 
of carbines and revolvers were suddenly exposed, and 
the demand repeated. Finding resistance, under the 
circumstances, useless, the captain signified his will- 
ingness to accede to the propositions, and expressing 
his inability to write, requested one of the passengers 
to sign the paper for him. This the gentleman refused 
to do, when a negro stepped up, and holding a revol- 
ver near his head, ordered him to sign without delay 
—a command which was promptly obeyed, 

The vessel proceeded on her way, the passengers 
suffering no further molestation, until Wednesday 
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K the captain and such of the passengers as were 
~ the plot were set ashore, and the vessel again 
sailed for sea. A Spanish man-of-war passing the 
Keys of the following Friday, took the disembarked 
passengers afd crew on boai'd, and landed them at 
Cardenas. The captors worked the Comanditario to 
Stirrup Keys, where they abandoned her, and betook 
themselves to shore, The vessel was subsequently 
found by a Spanish steamer, and brought to Havans 
on the morning of the 5th inst. 








THE NEW SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


On the 1st of Jatinary of the current year, 
the new suspension bridge, connecting the village of 
Niagara Falls with that of Clifton, im Canada, was 
formally opened to the public. 

This structure has the longest single span in the 
world, and presents some novel features in the man- 
ner of its construction. The width of the chasm from 
cliff to cliff, over the Niagara river, is 1,190 feet. The 
span between centres of towers is 1,268 feet. The 
length of the suspended portion of the roadway is 
1,240 feet. The height of the centre of the roadway 
above the water varies from 85 feet at high water to 91 
or 92 at low water. The height of the water is much af- 
fected by the direction and force of the wind. The 
floor is. suspended from two cables, formed of twisted 
wire ropes, seven to each cable, laid, one in the centre 
and the others around it. Diameter of cables, seven 
inches, Number of single wires in each, 931. Num- 
yr of wire, Birmingham gauge, 9 Weight of cable 

v lineal foot, 63 pétinds, Deflection of cables in the 
entre—in summer, 91 feet j in aes ms i 7 
full len of cables between ceritres es on 
owen Ta feet; between a. Prey feet. 
The cables are anchored on the C de in the 
solid limestone rock ; on the New York sidé in a mass 
of solid . Both anchorages are 18 fest below 
the surface of the ground, and 30 feet diagonaNy in 
the rock and masonry. 

The two cable piers, or towers, are made of white » 
pine timber. They measure at the base 69 by 28 feet, 
and at the top 45 by 6 feet. The entrance is through 
an opening in the base of each tower, 13 by 20 feet. 
The weight of the cables and su tructure on each 
tower falls Se ou 32 square timbers, 12 
by 12 inches. timbers support the cast-iron 
bed-plates. Wrought-iron rollers afe laid on these 
plates, and on these rollers are saddles holding the 
cable’s rest. By this arrangemetit ail lateral st 
taken from the towers, Seven wire rope stays, 1 1-2 
inch in diameter, run from each main scichorage over 
the towers, where they are divided into 12, which ex- 
tend to the floor, ma! 24 stays on each end of the 
bridge. These stays assist to sustain the weight rest- 
ing on the cables, and check undulating motion. The 
sustaining power of these nape is 1,820 tons ; of the 
cables, 1,680 tons ; making a total of 3,000 tons net. 

The suspenders are of wirerope, 5-8 of an inch in diam- 
eter, except some of the shortest ones in the centre, 
which are 8-4 roundiron. The floor beams or joists, 
240 in number, are of white pine, suspended 5 feet 
from centres, A truss, on the Howe plan, extends the 
whole length of the se on each side, and forms 
the pro’ g@ railing to it. This truss is 6 feet 6 
inches deep, and 4 feet 6 inches above the floor. The 
lower chord of this truss is placed under the floor 
beams. It is 8 inches deep in the centre of the bridge 
by 6 inches wide, increasing to 12 inches in width at 
the towers. The flooring is in two thicknesses, 1 1-2 
inch each, of the kind commonly known as Norway 
pine. The floor is only 10 feet wide, a t = 
tion, which will undoubtedly be rem ano’ 
season by widening it. e 

The idea of erecting a bridge near the Fall (this is 
900 feet below the American Fall) © with 
Hollis White, Esq., Special Agent of the United States 
bof Department, twenty years ago; and he has 
pursued it persistently, in the face of continued oppo- 
——— until now, when his perseverance is crowned 

y su 


ccess, 

Mr. Samuel Keefer, one of the oldest and ablest 
civil engineers in Canada, designed the work, and it 
has been constructed under his direction ; and he may 
well view with satisfaction this successful termination 
of his labors. The immediate superintendence of the 
mechanical departments has been entrusted to E. F, 
Farrington, of ee eee pone N. Y., formerly con- 
nected with the Covington and Cincinnati suspension 
bridge, under Mr. J. A. Roebling, C. E. 








HON. OSCAR J. DUNN, LIEUTENANT- 


GOVERNOR OF LOUISIANA. 


How. Oscan J. Dunn, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Louisiana, was born in the year 1826, in the city of 
New Orleans, and is now forty-four years of age. He 
is by occupation a plasterer, by which trade he has 
earned and saved sufficient property to make him in- 
dependent. In his early life he obtained an educa- 
tion, which, though not collegiate, is fully sr Ticient to 
enable him to fill his present position, or any office 
within the gift of the people of his native State. Of 
course his color and the status of his race precluded 
him from hoiding any office until the change took 
place by reason of the events connected with the late 
war, when, in the month of March, 1867, he was ap- 
pointed by General Sheridan, then in command of the 
Fifth Military Department, a member of the Board of 
Assistant Aldermen of the city of New Orleans, which 
office he filled with great credit and satisfaction to all 
classes, so much so that even intense and extreme 
Southerners of New Orleans frankly admitted Mr. 
Dunn’s honesty, integrity, and fairness in the per- 
formance of his official duties. When General Han- 
cock succeeded General Sheridan as commander of 
the Fifth Military Department, Mr. Dunn was deposed, 
when he, with several other gentlemen of New 
Orleans, engaged in the voluntary duty of preparing 
the colored people of his native State for the assump- 
tion of those duties which he knew would devolve 
upon them, by the action of the United States Gov- 
ernment, as citizens of that Government. 
At a Republican Convention held in New Orleans, in 
February, 1868, for the nomination of State officers to 
be supported at an election ordered to be held on the 
14th and 15th of April of that year, Mr. F. E. Dumas 
was nominated as the Republican candidate for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and being called upon to accept, 
declined, when the unanimous choice of the conven- 
tion fell upon Mr. Dunn for this important office. He 
was nominated by the convention without solicitation 
on his part, and without his knowledge until after the 
nomination, so that the office sought the man, and the 
man did not seek the office. He was elected by a very 
large majority, and since his accession to office, from 
July, 1868, until the latter part of February of the 
present year,with the exception of a short interval, he 
has presided over the deliberations of the Senate of 
Louisiana, a body of men composed of some of the 
ablest of that State. 
In the discharge of his duties as the presiding 
officer of the State Senate, Mr. Dunn has won the 
respect and esteem of the members of that body by 
his courtesy, modesty, and his dignified manner and 
deportment toward all who hold intercourse with 
him. 
Mr. Dunn is a colored man, and though holding a 
high position in his native State, does not court dis- 
tinction, or offices of honor, trust or profit, bis highest 
ambition being the elevation of his race from their 
former yoyo and degradation to high at- 
tainments education, and the proper discharge of 
great and free 





noon, when having arrived at the lighthouse at Rogue’s 


their duties of citizenship in this Tes 
public, 
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THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT DOVER, ENGLAND—TRACTION-ENGINES BRINGING ARTILLERY 
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RECEPTION OF THE NAWAB OF BENGAL AND HIS SONS BY THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF was about to sa 
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THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT DOVER, ENGLAND—WRECEK OF H. M. 8, FERRET. 
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HON. THOMAS MCELRATH, APPRAISER OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK.—SEE PAGE 135. 


WHERE TO GO THIS SUMMER. 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M. D. 


No. 1. 


Ir is a noteworthy fact that the very many, I 
was about to say the majority, of those who go 
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into the country in the summer, either are sick 
there, come home sick, or are taken ill shortly 
after. If this statement is not exact truth, it is 
not far from it, and it is a matter worthy of 
most serious attention. 

Just think of it. Those who are house- 
keepers greatly increase their expenses, and, as 
well as those who are boarding, renounce their 
comfortable city lodgings, with their wonted 
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GEN. PATRICK H. JONES, POSTMASTER, NEW YORK CITY.—SEE PAGE 135. 


habits, under the idea that it is a matter of 
health, and therefore necessary. 

The change of large, furnished apartments 
for seven-by-nine country bedrooms under the 
eaves ; hair mattresses for husks—sometimes 
apparently on the cobs; minute ewers of luke- 
warm water instead of the flowing Croton ; no 
baths! such eating! several hours daily spent 
in the cars by the business men of the family 
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going and returning, and a bill—bless you ! you 
get that in perfection-and this is for health. The 
family is stinted throughout the year for this 
end ; and this is all right.if the end is attained. 
There is no boon so priceless as life, no gift so 
precious as health. The father and the hus- 
band willingly toils to obtain this for his family. 
Is he deluded ? 

Let us remember that it was no longer ago 
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than the days of our fathers that New York 
was a most salubrious watering-place, whence 
people came to spend the heat of the summer, 
and in lodgings around the Battery and Corlear’s 
Hook sought the refreshing sea-breezes, and 
bathed in the pellucid waters that washed its 
banks. Those cooling breezes have not de- 
parted, although they are soon heated by pass- 
ing over the roasting bricks and stones before 
they reach the present dweilings, and the tidal 
Waves, perhaps somewhat theoreticaily less 
immaculate than formerly, but still a delight 
and biessing to those who will enjoy them. 

But while there is no actual necessity, on the 
score of health, to flee into the mountains with 
the summer sun, yet I will not deny that a 
change of air is beneficial. Variety is the spice 
of life, and is true’as well of air as scenes, and 
thoughts, and food, and everything else. The 
system is’ invigorated, and nature gets a fillip 
which lasts for months, 

Why is it, then, that this country sojourn 
causes so much illness? First, because of the 
great change in the life, in food, exposure and 
habits. This is more marked in the females 
and children, for they remain in the country, 
while the men are spending most of the time 
in the city. The females have no employment, 
and the children no schools, and they have a 
great deal of time to use up. They walk in 
damp woods, lie on the grass, are sitting out of 
doors in the evening air, exposures which in 
the city would be nothing, for the city air is 
dry, and the hot bricks evaporate the dew even 
before it falls. Green apples and berries tempt 
the young. All indulge in green corn and other 
vegetables—healthy enough, but which they 
are unaccustomed to eat in such quantities, 
Walking about, they get caught in showers, 
and, as it is not so convenient to find a shelter 
as in the city, they get very wet. 

These are some of the causes of the sickness 
which happens to city folk when they go into 
the country and into the most healthy places, 
I have not referred to the dissipated life of 
hotels and watering-places, These are not 
sought for to find health, but husbands, at the 
sacrifice even of health itself. I shall take a 
future occasion to speak of these results in con- 
sidering mineral springs. 

But probably the most common cause of ill- 
ness is miasm. This is the great pestilence of 
this vicinity. It is everywhere to a greater or 
less degree, and even in the city of New York 
it is to be found. I have had patients who had 
not been out of the city, even fora night. It 
was constantly prevalent around St. John’s 
Park, Washington Parade Ground, and tbe 
Episcopal Seminary, West Twenty-second stre.et, 
and many other places. Some of our fine 

houses are built over brooks, which, opce on 
the surface, have now a subterraneous current. 
So every country town has some sp#ts where 
there is miasm. 

Recognize this fact, and when you go to the 
country for the summer, find out where your 
house is. Remember that you, coming from 
the city, will take intermittent fever when one 
acclimated will not. See where the brooks, 
and ponds, and marshes exist. Don’t be satis- 
fied by knowing that the house is on a hill, par- 
ticularly if you are obliged to pass through the 
low ground to get anywhere. A most aggra- 
vated form of fever and ague, affecting several 
individuals very seriously, even threatening 
death, occurred under my notice, in a supposed 
very healthy house in Cornwall, N. Y., situated 
high up on a continuous hill rising from the 
Hudson river. It was afterward discovered 
that a nasty muck pond, covered with green 
slime? and disgusting in appearance, existed 
not many rods in the rear of this house, and, 
too, high up on the hill. 

So, too, on Washington Heights, on the up- 
per part of the island, two hundred feet above 
the river, a solid rock, strangely enough we 
find miasm there, and, for a time, we are puz- 
zled toknow why. But go into the fields, there, 
high up in the hills, are the hollows and table 
valleys, bowls with rock bottoms, and here the 
waiter stands, and there where the sun shines 
without obscurity all the day, there isthe green 
moss ever verdant from the hidden reservoir 
below—and this is the source of the miasm. 
Drain these, and salubrity will reign over the 
hillsides, 

Never trust to the keepers’ story “that they 
never knew of a case in the town.” They will 
tell you this where the horses and cows, and 
even barns, fences and wagons seem to shake. 
They once told me that fever and ague was 
never heard of in the town, when, before I left 
it, I learnt that at a hat manufactory near the 
stream—a beautiful and clear-looking one it 
was, too—they actually employed a double set 
of hands, as s0 many were incapacitated every 
other day by their regular chill, for while con- 
stantly living there medicine would not cure it, 

Finally, many spend a delightful summer, 
only to be taken down by the change of air on 
returning to town. The miasm has entered 
the system, and is developed only when some 
slight shock to it awakes its latent energies. 

The miasms of this vicinity are not so deadly 
as those of the Campagna, in Italy, or of Africa 
and other wild regions; still they are fearful 
enough. They permeate the system, make 
fearful inroads on your constitution. One is 
never sure that it is completely eradicated, for 
it shows itself when prostrated by other mal- 
adies, and adds its horrors to disease already 
severe enough. Therefore, avoid all bad locali- 
ties. Let price not be considered, for doctors’ 
bills, and medicines, and incapacity for labor, 
will soon make up the difference. Carefully 
investigate every place proposed, before you go 
there. Don’t trust the statements of those 
who want to board you. Use your own com- 
mon sense, and avoid a marsh, a bog, a ver- 

dant meadow, a charming wood, anywhere out 
of New England, for, except in the southern 
part of Connecticut, I don’t think miasm exists 
in New England. You may live in a frog-pond 
in Maine, and get nothing worse than musqui- 
toes, and these are luxuries worth thinking 
over te exe seeking summer gountry beard, 


A FRAGMENT. 


BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL, AUTHOR OF “ST. 
LEGER.” 


“There are recollections, apparently familiar yet 
ill-defined, which at times come over us, and which 
seem to connect the Present with an anterior Exist- 
ence,” 

Come to me, Spirit! tell me of the hours 

That flowed from Time’s warm bosom in her 

morning ; 

When Life’s sweet pathway was all strewn 
with flowers, 

And Day was herald but of Bliss, in dawn- 
ing. 


Tell me of voices that come to me bounding 
On a winged thought, yielding a transient 


tone, 
Dreamy, yet wakeful; shadowy, dim, but 
sounding 
Through the long vista, reachless, that is 
gone ! 


Break the weird spell that trembles in my 
boso 


m 
With a sweet trouble, waking mem’ries 
strange, 
Grateful yet drear! 

som 
Of hues prismatic born of voiceless change ! 


Unfold to me the blow 


Stay the warm feeling which comes to me 
thrilling, 

From the twin soul that longs for a reunion ; 

Where is the sphere that holds it? has it 


being ? 
How, parted thus, can we still hold com- 
munion ? 
o 2 7 7 . . . * 








THE PRUSSIAN TERROR; 
oR, 
The Adventures of an Amateur Soldier 


BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, Sgn. 


XXXV.—THE BURGOMASTER, 


Two THINGS had particularly struck Sturm in 
the brief will left by Frederick. 

The first was the legacy of vengeance left to 
Benedict ; but, to do him justice, it was net this 
which disturbed him most. 

Sturm, a self-made man, sprung from the 
lesser nobility, and beginning at an inferior 
grade, had won all his promotions, up to that 
of brigadier-general, by dint of courage—we 
had almost said of ferocity. He had not been 
so much confused by Benedict’s presence, and 
the courteous threat the latter had made, as 
not to recognize in the young man not only a 
man of the world, but an elegané man. 

Now, there is an important ervtor entertained 
by all military men, that, as a gemeral rule, those 
only are brave who wear a uniform, and that 
one must have looked death in the face in order 
not to be afraid of death. Moreover, Sturm 
did not understand how a menace could be 
serious—for he judged according to his char- 
acter and temperament—unless accompanied 
with bluster, furious gestures and oaths. 

Now, Benedict’s extreme politeness did not 
suggest to him the idea of a very serious dan- 
ger. Moreover, as we have already said, Sturm 
was brave to rashness, and skillful in all bodily 
exercises. He was a first-rate swordsman, and 
a practiced pistol-shot, and it was not, there- 
fore, the legacy left to Benedict that disquieted 
him, 

But it was written in that brief will that 
Madame de Below should go to Berlim and ask 
from the queen the remission of the eontribu- 
tion levied on Frankfort. Now, the collection 
of this contribution, imposed by General Man- 
teuffel, had devolved upon Generals de Roeder 
and Sturm. If, wy reason of any interference 
on the part of the king or queen, paymemt was 
not made, the ill-humor of the general-in-chief 
would probably be vented on his subordinates. 
It was necessary, then, cost what it would, that 
thia contribution should be collected before 
Madame de Below could obtain its remisston. 

Dismissing all other considerations, then, 
Sturm hastened to General de Roeder to tell 
him what was going on. He found De Roeder 
furious at the Senate’s decision, which left the 
military authorities free to pillage and bombard, 
if they liked, but which declared the city would 
not pay. 

When the burgomasters had refused, on a 
previous occasion, intimidation had been re- 
sorted to and the city forced to pay the first 
levy of seven millions of florins. De. Roeder 
was of opinion that the same method which 
had succeeded then would succeed a second 
time. He took a pen and wrote: 


“To Messrs. Felner and Muller, Burgomasters 
of Frankfort, and Commissioners of the Gov- 
ernment : 

“TI request that you will talce the necessary 
steps to furnish me, by ten o’tlock to-morrow 
morning at furthest, a descriptive list of all the 
members of the Senate, of the permanent rep- 
resentatives, and of the Legislative Assembly, 
with their addresses, and a memorandum of 
those who own houses. 

“TI have the honor to be, etc., 
“De Roeper. 
 P, 8.—The scales provided fer weighing the 
gold will await, at General de Roeder’s, the 
reply of Messrs. the Burgomasters.” 


Calling an orderiy, he sent this mote to Fel- 
ner’s house. It was always to Felner, as first 
burgomaster, that they applied. 

Felner was not at home. He was one of the 
four persons mentioned by Hans as the baron’s 
most intimate friends;and had received, just 
previously, the letter announcing that Frederick 





had blew his brains out, Comprehending the 








state in which his goddaughter Emma must be 
after such a calamity, he had gone at once to 
the Chandroz Mansion, saying to all the friends 
he met on the way: “Baron Frederick de 
Below, insulted by General Sturm, who refused 
to give him satisfaction, has just blown his 
brains out.” 

Every one knows, without being able to 
understand it, how rapidly ill news is circu- 
lated. This seemed to spread instantaneously 
to every part of the city, and consequently the 
chamber in which Frederick was laid out was 
immediately thronged with the most distin- 
guished of the citizens, who, doubting the 
rumor, had come to ascertain the truth for 
themselves, 

Astonished at not seeing Emma by her hus- 
band’s pillow, Felner went down to Madame de 
Beling’s apartments, and there ascertained that 
the widow had gone to Berlin, though he did 
not learn why. His first impression was that 
she had gone to demand justice on General 
Sturm. 

While he was still in Frederick’s room talk- 
ing of this incomprehensible event, his brother- 
in-law, Councilor Kugler, rushed in with Gen- 
eral de Roeder’s letter in his hand. As the 
messenger had told him it was of the utmost 
importance, Kugler had opened and read the 
letter, and then started off with it in search of 
Felner. 

This letter told the burgomaster nothing new, 
for the levy of twenty-five millions had been 
ordered three days before ; but it directed him 
to denounce his feliow-citizens, a thing before 
which Frederick had recoiled even to his death, 

The burgomaster, after reading General de 
Roeder’s letter, folded his arms and looked 
thoughtfully at Frederick for a while. Then 
he bent over him and kissed his forehead, and 
murmured: ‘You shall see that the soldier is 
not the only one who knows how to die.” 

Then he looked at his hand, and, tapping 
with two fingers on the fatal spot where the 
star was marked, he said: “ It was so written, 
and no man can escape his destiny.” 

He went slowly down-stairs, returned to his 
own house, entered his cabinet, and locked 
himself in. He wrote all the evening until 
supper-time. 

Supper-time is an important meal in Ger- 
many. It is the gay repast at which, the cares 
of business thrown aside, the members of the 
family abandon themselves to the pleasures of 
unrestrained social intercourse. But there was 
none of this at Felner’s that evening. The 
burgomaster was, as usual, tender in his man- 
ner to his children, but his tenderness was 
tinged with profound melancholy. His wife, 
who never took her eyes off his face, did not 
utter a word, but wiped away from time to 
time the tears which gathered in hereyes. The 
daughters were silent, noticing their mother’s 
sadness. As for the younger children, they 
kept up their childish prattle like birds chir- 
ruping, but, for the first time in their lives, 
without provoking a smile from their parents. 

Monsieur de Kugler was gloomy. He had 
one of those vigorous minds and honest hearts 
which, in their course through life, never seek 
out the little by-paths which branch out from 
the broad road of honor. Doubtless he had 
already made up his mind as to what his 
brother-in-law ought to do. 

They lingered around the supper-table as 
though they were afraid to leave it. The 
children fell asleep, one after the other, with- 
out the nursery-maid being sent for, or any one 
saying : *‘ Go, little ones ; it is time you were 
in bed.” 

The elder of the girls had seated herself at 
the piano, and let her fingers fall idly on the 
keys, but without any intention of playing. 

The burgomaster started at the sound. 

‘Come, Mina,” he said, “‘ play us Weber's 
‘ Derniére Pensée ; you know how much I like 
that air.” 

Mina, without waiting to be pressed, ran her 
fingers over the keys, and the notes gushed out 
melancholy and pure, like golden beads drop- 
ping on a crystal dish. 

The burgomaster buried his face in his hands, 
and listened to the sweet melody of the poet- 
musician, whose last note floated away like the 
dying sigh of an exiled angel. As the sound of 
this note died away, Felner rose, and, without 
saying a word, went and kissed Wilhelmina, 
who was waiting for a word from her father 
either to recommence the same air, as she 
often did, or to play the “Invitation to the 
Waltz,” another masterpiece of the same com- 
poser. 

But as her father kissed her, Mina uttered a 
faint cry. 

““What is the matter with you, father? 
are weeping !” 

“IT” said Felner, quickly. “You are de- 
ranged, my dear child.” And he tried to smile. 

“Oh !” murmured Mina, in a low tone, “it is 
vain for you to deny it, father. I felt a tear. 
Stay,” she added, putting her finger on his 
cheek ; “‘ there it is !” 

Felner pressed his hand lightly on her mouth. 

“Oh, God!” he murmured, in a tone so low 
as to be almost inaudible, “‘why do you make 
them so kind, and good, and loving? I will 
never be able to part from them.” 

‘*Be a man, Felner !” whispered a voice at 
his ear. It was his brother-in-law’s. 

Eleven o’clock struck, and the family party 
broke up. Felner kissed his wife and children. 

“You are not going out, I hope?” said 
Madame Felner. 

“ No,” replied the burgomaster. 

“You kiss me as if you were going to leave 
me.” 

“T am, in fact, going to leave you,” said the 
burgomaster, forcing a smile; “ but don’t be 
uneasy; it will be for a little while only. I 
have some business to arrange with my brother- 
in-law.” 

Madame Felner looked uneasily at her 
brother, who nodded his head in assent, 

Felner aceompanied his wife to the door of 


her bedchamber. 
“@leep,” be sald te her. “ Kugler and I are 
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going to consult as to what we shall do to-mo, 
row.” 

She looked after him, and saw that he did 
really enter his cabinet, followed by his brother. 
in-law. Then she retired to her own apart. 
ment, not to sleep, but to pray. She went 
straight to a little oratory which adjoined hep 
bedroom, and in which stood a priedieu with g 
Bible on it. 

She looked long for something appropriate to 
her situation—something resembling the prayer 
of a woman fearing for her husband. But the 
Bible is an Oriental book, and she looked jn 
vain for the expression of that chaste loye 
which a wife should feel for her husband, 
Then this sainted mother and wife took refuge 
in the simple eloquence of her own heart, ang 
prayed long and earnestly. She prayed untij 
fatigue overpowered her, and she fell into q 
kind of unconsciousness, which was not ex. 
actly sleep, but rather the stupor of an ex. 
hausted frame. 

When she awoke the daylight was beginning 
to steal in through the panes of glass, She 
looked around her, feeling cold, worried, ill at 
ease. Turning toward the bed, she saw that 
her husband had not returned, and she sprang 
to her feet inalarm. It was possible that her 
husband was still at work, but it was also 
sible that he had been taken ill, or that, like 
herself, he had falien asleep. In either case it 
was her duty to go to him—to awaken or to 
nurse him. 

She groped her way down-stairs. Her candle 
had burnt out, and it was still dark on the 
staircase and in the halls. She reached her 
husband’s cabinet, but, though the key was in 
the lock, she hesitated to enter. 

She knocked gently, but there was no an. 
swer, She knocked again; still there was no 
reply. She knocked a third time, laying her 
trembling hand upon the key. And, as there 
was still no sound, she called, softly : 

“ Felner! Felner !” 

Then, shivering and consumed by mortal an- 
guish, frightened herself at the idea of what 
she was going to see, she pushed open the 
door, uttered a fearful cry, and fell fainting on 
the floor. 

Between her and the window, now lighted 
up by the rays of the rising sun, the body of her 
husband, suspended by a rope, stood out in re- 
lief; an overturned chair was under his fee 
which did not touch the floor. P 

Benedict’s prediction was fulfilled. Burgo- 
master Felner had hanged himself. 








SECOND SIGHT. 
BY LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


Sisy~ and Lucile sat in the bow-window of 
the room. Their water-colors were scattered 
over the table, a blue harebell in a little vase 
befcre them. Each was in her own way busy 
in copying it. Lucile only lifted her eyes from 
her paper to fix them on the flower, or from 
time to time to watch her companion’s pro- 
gress, or to mix her own colors. 

Sibyl, Just now, held her brush dreamily in 
her hands, as she looked out over a sunny lawn 
where a September wind was whirling round 
some early fallen leaves. 

“What are you thinking about?” asked 
Lucile. ‘No wonder you never finish, as you 
say, since you are so slow in beginning !” 

“I was thinking,” said Sibyl, “ what a sad 
burden it is to have the ‘ second sight.’” 

“T am tired of hearing you say you have the 
second sight,” said Lucile, rubbing some gam- 
boge. “If I could well make out what you 
mean, I should take more interest in it. I 
allow that you see further than I do. Your 
eyes serve you better. Here you have been 
looking at this harebell, while I have been 
working over it. In the end, mine will be 4 
nice, smooth-looking picture, a bud at the top, 
three open flowers down the staik, afd the 
right number of green leaves. Your mother 
will say when she looks at it, ‘I.wish, Sibyl, 
you could keep your drawings as neat as 
Lucile.’ And mamma will have it put ina 
frame, and tell people it is a harebell, and I 
did it, while you-——” 

Sibyl interrupted, laughing, as she began 
upon her work again—“‘ While I, you think, do 
nothing but dream over my painting. You are 
right—I do see something besides the harebell. 
I see the place where it got its purple, and its 
green, and its grace, and the tender way it 
hangs its head. I feel the touch of the breeze, 
and the spatter of the waterfall, into which it 
almost dipped. I smell the pines, and hear the 
rustle of the grasses, and the squirrels frighten- 
ing the birds with their chatter. But that is 
not my second sight——” 

‘“‘That is mere memory,” said Lucile ; “ you 
recollect where you found it ?” 

“NotI! It is the flower re-collects, Thank 
you for using the word. I did not pick the 
flower ; Mark brought it. But the flower brings 
all its surroundings. As I tell you, it could not 
have been of this shape, except for hanging 
into the water, or blue, but for the sky, or airy, 
without the air, or moist, without the drops of 
spray.” 

“Well, you will get all that into your pic- 
ture,” said Lucile, impatiently. “ Already I can 
see your stalk beginning to tremble on the 
paper, while mine is glued stifly down, % 
smooth, flat piece of blue and green, and 
mamma and aunty will pretend they like it 
best. You are going to use some cobalt after 
all, I thought you should not, and I have 
done mine without it! I am provoked. It 
would have been a great deal better. AndI 
wish I could use as broad a brush as you.” 

“I did not see the cobalt before,” said Sibyl. 
“ But to have the second sight is to see beyond 
things. With persons, it is to see behind them 4 
strange shadow, that cannot be a shadow, for it 
tells you what they are going to be, not what they 
are, With a flower, if I painted all I see of this 
harebell, I should have te paint that sad droop 
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pefore it dies. But with people, it isthe hardest 
to see beyond ; with them—— 

She did not finish the sentence, but fell into 
@ dream again, that was interrupted by Lucile : 

“What a bother ! this will not dry.” 

“Hush a minute !” exclaimed Sibyl; “I was 
just beginning to listen to the talk at the other 
end of the room. Mamma and Mrs. Murray 
were speaking of my aunt Cassy.” 

“Oh, I remember her,” said Lucile, “ and 
how she was for ever having her fortune told, 
and never had any fortune in the end, and wore 
such a large bonnet.” 

“Oh! hush; mamma is saying something.” 

“We talked a little of naming Sibyl for her 
aunt Cassandra,” said Mrs. Ashton, “but her 
father did not like the name, though he was 
very fond of his sister. She had, indeed, some 
very odd humors.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs, Murray, “and she 
certainly made herself a great deal-of trouble 
in life. That time Professor Lister warned her 
she would meet with a dangerous accident in 
the course of the summer, a fall from some- 
thing, do you remember how she was afraid to 
get into a carriage? We had two steady-going 
horses, the grays—you know how long we had 
the grays, and should have had them now, if it 
had not been for that careless coachman: Mr, 
Murray dismissed him directly—quiet as a yoke of 
oxen, to say nothing of the open wagon, and 
Louisa’s little pony,and drove morning and after- 
noon ; and she never would get into a carriage of 
any sort, and was very sure that was the way she 
was to break her leg—a beautiful summer, too, 
and she was not stréng enough to walk any- 
where, And after all, she broke her ankle, 
tumbling down the cellar stairs, from opening 
the wrong door out of the dining-room. I told 
her she might just as well have taken it out in all 
those drives, and have been better prepared 
for a break-down after ail. ‘ What is the use of 
worrying and burrowing into the future, so long 
as you can’t find out anything after all!’ I said 
to her. ‘ Would you have kept out of the dining- 
room all summer if you had known?” 

“Yes, Cassy led an anxious life,” said 
Mrs. Ashton. ‘' Somehow she seemed to know 
all one’s trouble before it came, but I can’t say 
it was much of a help.” 

“ A veritable Cassandra,” commented Lucile, 
“and I agree with Mrs. Murray that there is 
no particular use in finding out what yeu can’t 
help.” 

“We can’t help seeing,” said Sybil. 

“You mean that you cannot help seeing. I 
suppose you have inherited your aunt Cassan- 
dra’s prophetic eye, though they did not give you 
her name. I think one as much of a burden 
as the other. But look! there come the 
‘two rivals’ up the road from the station. Do 
you see any shadow by the side of Louis except 
the veritable shadow that the September sun 
sends across the road, making his compact 
figure look like a giant’s? You might call 
Mark his shadow,to be sure. His face is as 
dark as Louis’s is bright; his is a sealed book, 
while Louis’s is open.” 

“That is the trouble,” said Sibyl, as she 
grasped her friend’s arm. ‘ Louis will not al- 
ways look so gay, so full of sunshine. I see it ; 
I see the shadow ready to creep over him. It 
must come, and very soon! If only I could 
see further ; if I could tell whether it is I who 
create the shadow—whether I have the power 
to change his destiny !” 

“Oh, nonsease!” said Lucile, wiping her 
brushes ; “if you could tell him whether you 
are going to marry him or Mark, that would 
settle his destiny. It is the question every- 
body asks. Now you are going to marry Louis, 
now, Mark. I wonder they come here together 
as peacefully as they do; but I suppose you 
Manage to give them each a crumb of comfort 
to keep up their courage day by day.” 

“ Don’t joke about it, Lucile,” said Sibyl, nerv- 
ously; “it is too serious. If I could only de- 
cide.” 

“Decide !" exclaimed Lucile. “Cannot you 
tell which you like best? Who would ever 
hesitate between the two? One gay, joyous, 
rich; the other silent, reserved, with his for- 
tune to make !” 

“If it were only that,” said Sibyl, “I could 
quickly tell which my own heart chose.” 

Yet as she said this, while Louis and Mark 
turned into the walk leading to the house, the 
same old indecision crept over her. As toher 
heart, there had long been no doubt; it was 
the reserve of Mark’s nature that, from the 
first, had won her. There had always been a 
riddle to guess in his character—an unknown 
ground that ever invited discovery. With him 
she felt a consciousness of reserved strength, a 
sensation of an unlimited hidden power. Louis 
was gay, fascinating, charming. She had al- 
ways known him. There had always been a 


. brotherly, cousinly affection between them. 


She would not do him a harm for the world, 
She felt very tender toward the old tie that held 
them. Since Mark’s appearance, came up a 
new question of love and loving, and marriage ; 
a question she would readily decide in Mark’s 
favor, if only the other were away. 

Her mother all the time would have her 
marry Louis. She liked an easy life—plenty 
of houses, horses, carriages, her velvet dress, 
laces, soft carpets for the feet, walls and cur- 
tains so thick and handsome she could afford to 
shut out sky and sun. She liked servants and 
the power of command. She asked Sibyl te 
marry Louis asa personal favor to her—she de- 
served as much. Then she could die in peace. 

But Mr. Ashton judged differently. He liked 
his comfortable library ; but had such @ respect 
for the men that made his books, that he could 
not think more of the binding and upholstery 
that he had set aboutthem. A few minutes’ 
talk with Mark and Sibyl was as pleasant as a 
new poem to him. He was a little flattered at 
thinking he had discovered Mark’s genius the 
very first time he methim. He allowed that 
living by one’s wits was a precarious mode of 
subsistence fora husband. But suppose Sibyl! 
did begin life where he and his wife had, what 
harm? Could not Mrs. Ashton remember hew 








happy they were in the little one-storied house 
on the Roxbury road, in the first years of their 
marriagc—in the days of emnibuses ? 

No; Mrs. Ashton remembered nothing of 
the sort. She remembered dusting the little 
parlor, and going into the kitchen every morn- 
ing to tell a stupid girl how to cook the dinner 
when she did not know herself. She remem- 
bered how the dust blew in from the road, how 
she sat turning her old silk gowns all day, when 
Mr. Ashton had gone to his office, and how tired 
he looked as he got out of the omnibus at 
night. 

It was singular she should have remembered 
only this, for there were sunny little passages 
in those days, snowdrops at the front door, a 
hearty appetite over the pudding she made her- 
self, cozy evenings when she copied business 
letters for Mr. Ashton in the little room, and 
happy resting-time after a day’s work. But for 
Sibyl she wanted something more brilliant— 
a lot suited to her bringing up. She thought 
over all her own early life asa life of drudg- 
eries, such as Sibyl never heard of, and ought 
never to experience, 

Sibyl, however, would not have been dis- 
turbed by these varying opinions of father and 
mother. She knew her own heart well enough 
to be very sure that she could boldly declare 
herself in favor of Mark. She would gladly 
accept any Jife with him—any uncertainty, pov- 
erty—all these unknown material ills of life. 
She would kindly refuse Louis. He could easily 
console himself. With his temperament, it 
would not be hard. Why could not he marry 
Lucile? She could see clearly that she might 
marry Mark without breaking Louis's heart, and 
win her own happiness. So far she could see 
clearly, if only she could see no further. 

Why was it, when Lucile joked her for being 
willing to marry Mark in preference to a favored 
man of fortune—why was it that she shuddered ? 

Because she saw beyond. She saw disaster, 
misfortune hanging over Louis, imperiling him. 
Did not every one else see it? Why could they 
not see a sudden doom into which he was 
hurrying. She had always possessed this power 
of sight. She knew, when she bade her little 
boy cousin Harry good-by that day in June, that 
she should never see him again. She asked, 
she begged him not to go out in the boat. But 
he went, and he was drowned. Her dear, best 
friend, how she urged her not to set out on her 
journey that other day; how she kissed her, 
knowing it wasthe lasttime. Yet she must go; 
there was the collision ; four of the passengers 
killed, and she was one. Not often did she see 
this dark promise, but it had never failed of 
fulfillment. Now came hovering Very near a 
heavy cloud, whose form she had not yet dis- 
tinguished. -Louis’s ruin was surely to come. 
How could she be the first to give the stroke ? 

And Mark, her own Mark, was not entirely 
free from the shadow. Ever aince she had 
known him she had foreseen good fortune, as 
lately she had presaged ill for Louis. But now 
there had come up a cloud in her vision of his 
future, too. And to-day she had determined to 
lay before him all her fears. 

They came into the room, Louis, as usual, 
first, flinging his effering of rosebuds into 
Sibyl’s hands. 

“What earnest council was it,” he asked, 
“that we saw at the window? You seemed to 
be two fitful sisters deciding upon our fates !” 

“You were not far from right,” laughed 
Lucile. “Sibyl was looking after one of her 
lost books. She is very eager to tell your for- 
tune.” 

“Nothing would be easier for her,” said 
Louis, ‘She is the goddess Fortune and all 
the Nine Muses rolled into one! I would trust 
her prophecies. Come, Mark, let us ask Sibyl 
to study the lines of our hands !” 

“T am not in the mood of telling fortunes,” 
said Mark. ‘Mrs. Ashton has something to 
ask me——” 

“And I will tell you of my to-day’s good 
luck,” said Louis, seating himself beside Sibyl 
as Mark turned away. “You need not re- 
proach me any longer for my recklessness. I 
have made a lucky hit. I am to-day thirty 
thousand dollars richer than I was yesterday. 
Gold, yellow, rattling, shining gold—what do 
you think now of my ‘ speculating’ genius ?” 

“T think of it as before,” said Sibyl, eagerly; 
“it is gambling, Louis ; it is surely no better. 
Why are you seized with this new mania? Why 
could not you go on as before? Had not you 
enough to satisfy you——” 

“Oh, I promise you I will be satisfied now,” 
said Louis, gayly. “I want only one thing 
more. I depend upon you to give me that. 
Yes, Sibyl, I was thoroughly satisfied—I had 
every reason to be—with my fortune in 
life : enough to satisfy me—you, perhaps. But, 
there are your friends. I have always, that is, 
lately, fancied that they were weighing Mark 
and me in the balance, to find out which was 
the most worthy of you. My worth, in your 
mother’s eyes, Sibyl, not in yours, was in my 
good fortune, my kick—the power I should 
have in surrounding you with ease and riches, 
with all that you are born to, as your mother 
would say. Mark has power of his own, but 
for poor-me, what should I be without my luck ? 
Well, I am a@ spendthrift, as you know ;I fling 
away all that I get. So, to satisfy your mother, 
I have been trying what good luck is to bring 
me in the way of speculation, and to-day I 
have met with success, too. It is a sign of my 
happy star. All goes right with me—everything 
will crown my wishes, fill my cup——” 

“T don’t like it Louis,” interrupted Sibyl ; 
“you are wrong, you are mistaken, You can't 
raise yourself in anybody's eyes this way. I 
have been waiting to speak with you this long 
time.” 

“ You shall have a chance this very evening, 
interrupted Louis. “I. want you to try my 
new, young horses. For I had one disappoint- 


ment. This afternoon I meantto drive ont with 
thektttiethesrsnair I told you of; but I am 
expecting ‘to-# TeoMe:important business 


letters—that is the worst of my new affairs, 
there is a certain responsibility comes along 





with them—and I was forced to leave Bruce 
behind to bring out the letters with the hors: . 
So it will be a moonlight drive instead of sun- 
set. Will you go?” 

Mrs. Ashton sat happily leaning back in her 
chair as this conversation was going on. She 
had sent Mark to shut a window in the conser- 
vatory—the air might blow too heavily on the 
daphnes—and she asked Lucile to go and show 
him where they were. She let Mrs. Murray 
run on with her stream of talk, while she 
lapsed into a dream of satisfaction. No wonder 
that she was visited by no remembrance of 
those earlier days. The time was not yet come 
when the dear home pictures should reproach 
her for forgetfulness. A violet perfume, some 
time, would recall to her herself running out 
in the cool spring air to pick the few flowers in 
the garden border in the cool air of a spring 
morning-the tying them up for Charles’s button- 
hole, as he set off for town. But, alas! with 
what agony will such a remembrance come, 
With its simplicity of joy and love, to reproach 
her for all the dreams of ease and ambition 
that are soothing her now. In those days of 
awakening what would she not give for just 
this minute—the minute she is holding sleepily 
in her hands, when she might have changed it 
all. But she has let it go! 

Tea was announced. Mrs. Murray, in her 
happy ramble, murmured how she liked the 
meal, how it suited country life better than the 
late dinner, especially these early chillier even- 
ings, when the light of the candles shone in the 
bright silver, and the crackling of the urn 
sounded cheerfully. 

Lucile, too, had a happy flow of words. 
Sibyl tried to shake off the cloud that was 
darkening over her, for her father’s sake, who 
started with Mark on one of his favorite inter- 
terminable discussions. 

Coming out from tea, as they passed through 
the little room at the head of the staircase, the 
light of a new moon shone in through a broad 
window. Sibyl made Mark stop a moment 
with her. 

“* What is troubling you ?” asked Mark ; ‘did 
you not say that I might tell your mother to- 
night that you had promised yourself to me? 
And your father has given his full consent.” 

“Yes, it all looks fair and hopeful,”. said 
Sibyl, “‘ but that dark background. To-night, 
Louis has been telling me of his good fortune. 
If I leave him, it is true this is the time, while 
he has everything else, is successful, fortunate. 
But I cannot tell what persuasion I have that 
he is on the brink of some ruin. I have never 
given him hope or promise. I cannot reproach 
myself. Yet now I cannot bear to seem to for- 
sake him, just as I see him rushing into a 
dark, terrible shadow.” 

“ But yourself, Sibyl? Will you not think of 
yourself ?” exclaimed Mark. 

* Ah, I see the same terrible destiny hanging 
over myself. And for you—all along, Mark, I 
have only had visions of a brilliant future for 
you, bright and glorious, but now I tremble for 
you.” 

“Tt must follow, Sibyl, that whatever hurts 
you must crush me too,” said Mark. “Do you 
not see you have no right to create these ter- 
rible visions for yourself, since they must in- 
clude both? I see that in making me happy, 
you dread the misery you bring to Louis, but it 
is a question that must be settled, and tiere is 
no mercy in delaying it.” 

“Misery for Louis in seeing me go,” said 
Sibyl ; and, with asmile, “ For you, if you should 
lose me ?” 

“ Ah, Sibyl, you know it. Without you, the 
long road of life would be left without any joy.” 

“Ah, Mark,” said Sibyl, shuddering, “‘ that is 
the shadow I have foreseen.” 

They were interrupted as they returned to 
the parlor by Mrs. Ashton. 

“T was just going to the library,” she said to 
Mark. ‘Perhaps you can help me. I have 
promised Mrs. Murray the last number of the 
Claverings. Could you look for it? The pile 
of Living Ages lies on the oval table.” 

Mark left for the library. Louis came to 
meet Sibyl. 

“ Bruce has come with the horses ; they are 
in fine spirits. You will. go, will not you? 
Only you must wrap up warmly, for the air is 
cold, like an autumn night.” 

Sibyl hesitated, but her mother urged her 
going, and sent for a cloak and shawl, while 
Louis took his letters to read beneath the light, 
while Sibyl still hesitated. 

He broke open one or two letters hastily. 
Sibyl was attracted by a sudden exclamation, a 
strange, wild leok in hiseyes. But he laughed 
in his old way as he hurried toward her, and 
drew her down-stairs quickly. Lucile and 
Mrs. Murray stood in the window, admiring the 
horses below, champing the bit restlessly, the 
moonlight glittering on the silver mountings, 
the wheels of the light-wagon grinding on the 
avenue, as the two ponies tried to free them- 
selves from the grasp that held them. 

“You are a true prophetess, Sibyl,” said 
Louis, pressing her arm, as they hurried down- 
stairs. “I have ruined myself. I have played 
away my whole fortune. There is nothing left 
to me. Your mother would not touch me now 
with the point of her foot. I have no more 
claim to you than the boy that holds the horses 
here. But you shall go with me this once. I 
said you should try the horses, and we will. 
They ran away with Bruce as he came, but I 
can master them. I was born to good fortune 
and to rule. Just this one evening with you, 
and after that I will filng myself into the sea, 
and that will be the end you have foreseen—I, 


and hurried to the window as he heard the cry. 
“ Have they gone? How could you let her 
go?” he exclaimed, as he hurried down the 
stairs. 

Too late. The horses rushed wildly toward 
the gate, flinging the carriage against the stone 
wall. There was not a living being among its 
ruins. 








THOMAS McELRATH, ESQ, APPRAISER 
OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK, 


Mr. McExrata was born in 1806, in Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania. He came to this city about 
1820, and was employed in the Methodist Book Con- 
cern. He afterward, in partnership with Mr. Bangs, 
engaged in the book-publishing business. Subse- 
quently, he studied law, was admitted to the Bar, and 
practiced for some years. In 1841, in the midst of a 
highly successful practice as « lawyer, he associated 
himself with Horace Greeley in the publication of the 
Tribune. This undertaking was eminently successful. 
Mr. Greeley, in his “ Recollections of a Busy Life,” 
bears testimony to the care and fidelity which signal- 
ized Mr. McElrath’s management of the new enter- 
prise, and his skill and sound judgment, which made 
the Tribune, in the face of innumerable difficulties, a 
financial success. Many interesting incidents are told 
of his energy, courage and determination in this 
career. 

The financial revulsion of 1857 left Mr. McElrath 
stripped of all his property, and soon after his con- 
nection with the 7ribune ceased, 

In politics, the subject of our sketch was a Whig, 
until the decease of the Whig party ; since then he 
has been an earnest, hard-working Republican, His 
constitutional difidence has many times prevented his 
acceptance of public position, but the importunities 
of friends and the demands of the public have on 
several occasions triumphed over his desire for retire- 
ment, When it was an honor to be a member of 
the corporation of New York—more than twenty 
years ago—he was elected as an independent Whig, 
by an overwhelming, majority over the regular Whig 
and Democratic candidates, alderman of the Fifth 
Ward of this city. He has also been officially con- 
nected with the public schools, In 1838 he was a 
member of the State Leislature, and in 1861 was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Lincoln “ General Appraiser ” of this 
district, which office, after two or three years’ service, 
he resigned, at the request of the proprietors of the 
Tribune, who desired him once more to assume the 
duties of publisher, 

Congress, in 1866, passed an act creating the office 
of “Appraiser of the Port of New York,” and in the 
summer of that year, at the solicitation of prominent 
merchants of this city, without any application of his 
own, Mr. McElrath was appointed to the position, 
In the performance of his duties, which are varied, 
complicated and responsible, he has labored faith- 
fully and zealously, instituting many reforms fully 
meriting the esteem of the Government and mercan- 
tile community. 

The handsome compliment he recently received, in 
the unanimous request to the President by the press 
and the merchants of New York, without distinction 
of party, for his retention in the office he has so ably 
filled, will be remembered by our readers—we need 
not say that it has met with a favorable response. 








CENERAL PATRICK H. JONES, POST- 
MASTER OF NEW YORK CITY, 


GeneraL Parrick H. Jonzs, the newly- 
appointed Postmaster of New York city, was born in 
the County of Westmeath, Ireland, November 20th, 
1830, 

In 1840 he came to this country with his parents, 
who settled on a farm in Cattaraugus county in this 
State. At the age of twenty General Jones became 
connected with a leading New York journal, and 
traveled through the Western States as its correspond- 
ent. The pursuits of journalism not being congenial 
to his tastes, he began the study of law at Ellicotts- 
ville, N. Y., in 1853, and was, three years later, ad- 
mitted to practice. The outbreak of the rebellion 
found him in the enjoyment of a lucrative practice, 
and surrounded by a large circle of personal friends, 
whose admiration had been won by his many genial 
qualities, and his legal acumen. Withdrawing from 
a profession which was to him both pleasant and 
remunerative, he entered the service of his adopted 
country in 1861, as Second Lieutenant, 37th regiment, 
New York Volunteers, and was at once assigned to 
duty with the Army of the Potomac. For gallant 
conduct throughout the whole of the famous cam- 
paign of the Peninsula, he received the commission 
of major of his regiment. 

In October, 1862, we find him commissioned as 
Colonel of the 154th regiment, N. Y. V., with orders to 
report to General Sigel. On the retirement of General 
Burnside, in the new organization of the army, Colo- 
nel Jones’s regiment was a portion of the command 
of General Howard, under whom he fought at Chan- 
cellorsville, where he fell, severely wounded. During 
that battle he fell into the enemy’s hands, but was 
soon after exchanged. He rejoined his regiment as 
soon as his wounds would permit, and took command 
the day before the battle of Chattanooga, his regiment, 
having been ordered west to reinforce Hooker, He 
commanded a brigade during Sherman’s triumphant 
march to the Atlantic, and for his vigilance and 
sagacity was promoted to the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral, Returning to New York city at the close of the 
war, General Jones was elected to the position of 
Clerk of the Court of Appeals. On the death of Gen- 
eral Charles G. Halpine, Register of New York city, 
August 2, 1868, General Jones was appointed to suc- 
ceed him, and, with characteristic generosity, he 
agreed to present to the family of the lamented “ Miles 
O'Reilly " the salary of the office during the remainder 
of the term. 

General Jones is a gentleman of slight proportions, 
but plainly possessing powers of great endurancg, 
He has a mild, calculating eye, a pleasant face, apd a 
courteous, modest mien. 
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Wuew the Nabob of Bengal was in Paris, he 





dead in the bottom of the ocean, my name be- 
lied, dishonored, gossiped over by Mrs. Murray 
and others. I hear them. I can hear her up | 
there now. Let us get out of the way of the 
hissing sound.” 

But there was a sharp scream from the bal- | 
cony. No wonder. As Louis lifted Sibyl into | 
the carriage, the horses gave a wild plunge. 
Louis, with a bound, seated himself by her 
side as he seized the reins, 

Mark came into the room from the library, ' 


met with the usual fate of liens, and was hunted to 
death. Among others whe solicited a presentation, 
was an elderly young lady of forty-eight, highly gen- 
teel, intensely respectable, very good to the poor, and 


as strict in morality as she could be to be alive, Her 
name was Popkyns—Miss Popkyns, Singleton Cottage, 
Batheaston. Miss P, effected her purpose ; was intro- 


duced to the Nabob and his son, 
youth,” said Miss P. “ Has your Highness any more 
children?” “Madame,” replied the Nabob, “I have 
eleven sons and nineteen daughters still living; but 
then, to be sure, I have thirteen wives | Exit Mise 
P, in hysterics, 


“What a charming 
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SPRING. 
BY LAURIGER. 


Tue baby Spring is born! Her open eyes 

Of deepening blue, wide gazing, tint the skies, 

Where pale they stoop o’er Winter's sinking 
crest— 

Anon she leaps and strives to hold the crim- 
soning West. 


Rocked in the lap of Nature low and sweet 
Murmuring and cooing, round her tender feet 
Up spring the violets white and blue; while 


pinks, 
For early pansies walt to twine in blooming 
links, 


And deck her as she grows. Her balmy 
sighs 

Tempt emerald fields to kiss her where she 
li 


es, 

And forests stretch their trembling fingers 
forth 

Softly to itt her toward the cold, reluctant 
North. 


The little tripping birds are learning songs, 
To warble in her ears when earlier dawns 
Shall wake her: while their unaccustomed 


wings 

Hint in sweet flutterings near her of diviner 
things. 

The rapturous sun, and moon, and stars, their 
beams 

Shimmer around her; 
streams, 

Gamboling and laughing, beckon to the 
showe' 


Ts, 
While Promise bright steps forth and charms 
the lingering Hours. 


and the unbanded 








ASKAROS KASSIS, 


THE COPT. 


A ROMANCE OF MODERN EGYPT. 


BY EDWIN DE LEON, 
LATE U. 8. CONSUL-GENEBAL IN EGYPT. 


OHAPTER XIV.—THE COPT AND THE HEBREW. 


THE day succeeding the disappearance of the 
younger Askaros—whose absence did not 
alarm the household, as it was his habit oc- 
casionally to absent himself for short periods— 
was marked by another menace of danger to 
his family. 

His father received a formal summons to at- 
tend the Grand Council within ten days’ time, 
to undergo a formal examination of his ac- 
counts as Khasnadar under Mehemet Ali; a 
summons which he knew boded him no d, 
that council being composed of the creatufes of 
Abbas, and only the instrument of his oppres- 
sions and confiscations under form of law. 
The old man, conscious as he was of his own 
rectitude, was greatly troubled in mind, and ap- 
prehensive of danger ; and he regretted the ab- 
sence of his son, whose counsel he needed, and 
on whom he depended in all matters of doubt 
and trouble. 

Feverishly impatient, he could not remain in 
his house, and went forth to visit the young 
Syrian, on whose testimony, together with the 
duplicate vouchers and receipts, which, as Wa- 
keel, he had made out and retained in his pos- 
session, he relied to acquit him. 

The visit was not a reassuring one : for Daoud 
while expressing the greatest devotion and 
readiness to serve his patron, increased his ap- 
prehensions by the evident anxiety he mani- 
fested, and the seriousness with which he 
treated the subject; both plainly intimating 
his belief, that it was a plot to despoil the old 
man of the great wealth he was supposed to 
have accumulated. It, moreover, led him on 
to talk, with the garrulity of age, of the invest- 
ments he had recently made, and the precau- 
tions he had taken to place large sums out of 
the reach of the rapacious Viceroy ; and to his 
ehagrin Daoud discovered that very considerable 
sums—in fact sufficient for a competence for 
his son—had been placed in the English funds, 
in anticipation of the attempt to plunder him, 
which he had dreaded ever since the accession 
of Abbas. 

The Syrian made a note in his mind of these 
investments, however, which in event of the 
death of both father and son would fall to El 
Warda—the old man informing him that such 
were the provisions of his will—so cupidity 
came to the aid of hate and jealousy in the 
heart of the traitor. 

From the Syrian’s dwelling the old man 
passed down through the Mooskie, where the 
shops of the foreigners were situated, across 
the Turkish quarter, and ambled easily on his 
donkey down into a neighborhood where the 
streets were narrower still, the houses more 
mean and squalid, and the filth and garbage 
more offensive to sight and other senses. 

It was the Jewish quarter into which he had 
penetrated. Each nationality at Cairo having 
ite own distinct district, closed with a gate at 
night, and under its own sheik el belled, or pre- 
fect, responsible for its quiet and good conduct ; 
an office of great responsibility and power, as 
well as of great plunder. 

Pausing before one of the largest of the dis- 
mantled-looking stone houses of this quarter 
—the entrance and courtyard of which indicated 
squalid poverty on the part of its owner, as did 
the dilapidated door and external appearance 
of the building—the old man dismounted from 
his donkey, put the bridle behind the saddle, 
and left the beast, who arched his neck, 
a#tretched out his legs, as if to take firmer posi- 
tion, and then stood still as a statue, 

Passing up the steps, a dirty dismal interior, 
@omposed of long low galleries with an in- 
Gunite number of unfurnished rooms, presented 


itself; and the old man, clambering up another 
narrower flight of steps, like one who knew the 
way, traversed a long low gallegy, and reached 
a strong wooden door studded with iron nails. 
Upon this he knocked thrice with his staff in 
@ peculiar manner. The door opened, anda 
withered old woman, dirty and ragged, ap- 
peared and answered to his inquiry in a shrill, 
cracked voice, 

“ Moosh foke !”—(He is not at home). 

“He will be at home to me,” responded the 
old man, ‘Tell him Askaros the Khasnadar 
has come to see his old friend Ben Moussa, 
the Israelite. He will be at home to me.” 

The old crone muttered between her teeth, 
“ Moosh Yahudi !”—(He is no Jew) glanced sus- 
piciously at him, slammed the door in his face, 
and hobbled off. The old man laughed quietly 
in his white beard, but remained standing, as if 
he were sure of the return of the ancient and 
uncourteous handmaiden. 

“ Cautious as ever,” he muttered to himself. 
“Well, I suppose there is cause. All hunted 
animals learn suspicion, and old Moussa’s ex- 
perience has not been such to inspire confidence 
in Turk, Arab, or Christian—‘Gentiles’ as his 
people call them. But he will see me, and not 
where he receives the outside world either.” 
And again the old man chuckled as though at 
some good joke, and waited patiently. 

Presently the shuffling feet of the old woman 
scraped along the floor; the door opened wide 
this time, and the withered finger beckoned him 
to enter; but the filmy eye gazed with curi- 
osity, not; unmixed with discontent, upon the 
stranger admitted within those carefully closed 
portals, where precaution seemed so useless 
and so absurd. The old man put her gently aside, 
as though he knew the way, and entered a 
small room, bare of all furniture save some 
dirty divans and boxes, apparently containing 
papers, in niches in the wall. Passing through 
two or three similar apartments to where a 
winding stair led to the upper rooms, he 
stepped up to what appeared to be the outer 
wall of the house, and tapped three times—as 
he had upon the door—on a particular spot, 
where hung a ragged curtain. 

Opening noiselessly was disclosed an entrance 
to a narrow passage, scarce high enough for a 
tall man to stand upright, which wound down- 
ward into the obscurity. Stooping his tall form, 
the old man entered this, and groped his way 
through the darkness till he felt what seemed 
to be a velvet curtain, which he pushed aside, 
Then stood revealed a scene so dissimilar to 
the surroundings, that one not in the secret 
would have believed himself dreaming, or the 
victim of some trick : for the apartment beyond 
was fitted up in a Btyle of regal luxury surpass- 
ing the barbaric splendor of the palaces even 
of Abbas himself. Good taste combined with 
lavish wealth in the decorations of the cham- 
ber, a8 well as in its sumptuous appointments. 

The finest fabrics of Damascus and of 
Broussa, stiff with gold embroidery, covered the 
divans, the carpets were the most costly Turkish 
rugs, while Cashmere shawls of fabulous value 
were strewn over the seats and cushions. The 
room—for it had no windows to admit light 
from without—was lit by large, richiy chased 
silver lamps hanging from the ceiling; the 
floor was tesselated mosaic, inlaid with squares 
of wood and mother-of-pearl ; objects of Euro- 
pean art in pictures, statues and bronzes, were 
hung upon the walls or standing upon pedestals. 
Immense wealth, and its lavish and tasteful ex- 
penditure were apparent in this chamber, and 
its contrast to the poverty and squalor of the 
outer apartments was startling indeed. 

Rising from his divan, the owner of the house 
advanced to meet his guest, with even more 
than the usual Eastern warmth and hospitality. 

Like his visitor, he too was an aged man, 
with a full and snowy beard and a large frame, 
bent and bowed as much by sedentary labors as 
by years. He was thin and wiry, but not mus- 
cular; and wore the dress of the Barbary Jew 
—a long loose wrapper of dark silk, a red 
morocco belt round the waist, and an under- 
shirt of striped silk with silver buttons. 

As he raised his head, with its ample white 
turban, from the bowed position habitual to it, 
the face was unmistakably that of the Israelite 
of high type, such as we see it in the pictures 
of the old masters, or in the cities of the East 
and West to-day. There were the high aqui- 
line nose, curved like an eagle’s beak; the 
broad thoughtful brow; the large, inscrutable 
eyes, like black fathomless wells, into whose 
depths it was impossible to penetrate, reveal- 
ing nothing of thought or feeling except at 
will. The perfect oval of the face, with its 
olive tint and its full, mobile lips, even with 
this aged man, indicated sensuality checked by 
indomitable will. 

When he sat down, the long, snowy beard, as 
fine as silk, fell even to his knees ; and when 
he rose, it swept over his breast, like the mane 
of an old lion, imparting a dignity to him that 
made him the living image of the Patriarchs of 
his ancient people, in the days when Jerusalem 
was still the chosen city, and its people the 
people of God. He looked the type of what 
the genius of Michael Angelo has made living 
marble, in the statue of Moses in the Church of 
San Pietro in Vinculis—so solemn, sad and 
majestic were his face and mien. 

“In the name of the Patriarch Abraham ! 
the common father of Copt and Israelite, thou art 
welcome to this house, into which few Gentiles 
enter,” said the host, with a gesture of greet- 
ing. ‘The sight of a friend so long absent is 
as a balm to mine eyes. This house and all it 
contains is thine !” 

He led his guest to the seat of honor on the 
divan, and clapping his hands thrice, called 
“ Zillah !” 

Then there glided into the room a young 
Jewish maiden, richly dressed, and with her 
wealth of raven hair wound like a coronet 
over her broad low brow, and thickiyetndded 


with precious stones. In her fia  bore’a 
small silver salver, yith sweetm wine 
of Cyprus, which sb) “(m offered the-guest 
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kissing the hand of Askaros, she retired aa al- 
lently as she had come, 

Then a chibouque-ghi brought in the inevitable 
nargileh and coffee, and, for a time, the two 
old men smoked in a silence broken only by 
the bubbling of their water-pipes. The Israel- 
ite spoke first. 

“The face of my friend is troubled,” he said. 
** The shadow of some sorrow, past or to come, 
obscures the sunshine of his contentment. Let 
him uuburden his heart to Moussa-ben-Israel,* 
who is willing to share the load with him, how 
heavy soever it may be.” 

“Rightly hath thou judged, O son of the 
Patriarchs !” replied the Copt. “The dark 
shadow of a sorrow is spread over my soul. I 
come to thee for counsel and for help ; for well 
does Askaros know, from times of old, that he 
will never call in vain on Moussa-ben-Israel, 
even when those of his own faith he dare not 
trust.” 

“ Peki !” returned his host. But how can 
the persecuted son of a despised race—who has 
to burrow like a fox in his hole to baffle the 
Moslem spoiler ; to hide away from the light of 
day all evidence of comfort, that he mey not 
be robbed and maltreated—how can he, placed 
so low, stretch forth the hand of help to one 
placed so high as the powerful and wealthy 
Khasnadar, to whom both Turk and Nazarene 
pay reverence? I fear my lord is but jesting 
with the poor Israelite he has honored with his 
friendship.” 

‘Not so, O Moussa !” was the answer. ‘For 
none is safe in Egypt from the prowling tiger, 
who has succeeded to the lair, but not to the 
nature of that lion of Islam—Mehemet Ali! 
My soul is dark within me, for I see the signs 
of coming danger ; and I seek thee, in whom I 
confide more than in living man, although 
thou wilt still cling to thine ancient superstition 
and reject the incarnate God, in the person of 
His Son !” and he crossed himself. “ But that is 
a matter between thy God and thee. In matters 
of this world I know I may trust thee. Hearken, 
then, closely to what I have to tell thee.” 

And he proceeded to unfold to the old Israel- 
ite his doubts and fears, giving him full.details 
of all matters connected with them. 

Moussa-ben-Israel sat motionless while the 
other spoke, his shaggy eyebrows drawn down 
over his sombre eyes, into which there crept a 
deeper shadow ; occasionally stroking his beard 
with his right hand, but never interrupting the 
long recital. 

When it was concluded, he said, briefly : 

“Thou hast reason to take precaution. 
There is danger to thee and thine in this thing. 
But tell me one thing more: canst thou trust 
the young Syrian, Daoud-ben-Youssouf, thy 
former Wakeel? Thou knowest, him I never 
fancied. I always deemed him far too old for 
his years—a dangerous thing in youth—and as 
slippery as smooth. Beware, O my brother ! of 
that frozen snake ; else may he sting the bosom 
that warmed him. He is far too old for his 
years, believe me. Zillah tells me thy daughter 
hath been here of late, and she distrusts 
thy former Wakeel. This she hath told Zillah, 
for the young women have but one heart, and 
keep nothing the one from the other.” 

“Truly, I suspected not that!” cried the old 
man, startled. ‘And I have been foolishly in- 
discreet in telling the young man my plans and 
purposes. But I have come to thee, O Moussa ! 
as I said before, for counsel and for aid ; and 
what I now do I shall tell none, not even my 
son. I seek, firstly, through thy aid to place 
in the land of the Frangi the proceeds of these 
jewels. This thou well canst do through thy 
kindred in Holland and elsewhere, and from thy 
knowledge of those countries where thou didst 
so long sojourn.” 

As he spoke he took from within his girdle a 
small chamois-skin bag, and opening it, dis- 
closed a number of rare and precious stones— 
diamonds, emeralds and rubies—into which he 
had, in the Eastern fashion, concentrated much 
wealth, 

“These thou wilt take and deposit in the 
name of my son—and failing him, of my 
adopted daughter, El Warda—in the hands of 
some of thy people abroad, keeping thyself only a 
memorandum of the same, and sending one to 
thy kindred. I dare not keep one; but thee I 
know I may trust now, even as have done s0 
often before, ere our beards had become snow 
and our hearts water! The second favor I 
shall crave of thee will be even a greater one. 
It is that, in case the danger may descend upon 
me, and El Warda shall be deprived of myself 
and of my son, that thou wilt take her under 
the shadow of thy roof, until she can be sent 
out of this wicked and this weary land. Here 
thou canst conceal her, and in Zillah she will 
find a comforter and a sister. Swear this to 
me, O Moussa! for my heart groweth sick with 
a strange presentiment of evil for the poor 
child. For thou knowest she is beautiful; and 
the lust of Abbas is only equaled by his cruelty 
and his avarice.” 

The Israelite rose, placed his hand beneath 
the right thigh of the Copt, and said, solemnly : 

“By the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ! 
I swear to thee thy wishes shall be as laws unto 
Moussa-ben-Israel in those things which thou 
hast spoken. And may God so deal with me as 
I keep this oath !” 

Then, after a moment’s pause, he resumed, 
in a less serious tone : 

“ But I trust we may both be over anxious 
regarding these matters. Age, like evening, 
lengthens the shadows of all things, until they 
grow far greater than the substance. So may it 
be with us !” 

The Copt shook his head. 

“Neither thou nor I are children, O Moussa,” 
he said, “nor yet over timid. But we both 
agree inf the danger that menaces from the 
cruelty and calculating avarice of Abbas. But 
thou hast taken a great weight off my heart by 
thy promise, which I know thou wilt keep.” 


...“*So help me the Lord of Israel!” was the 


Semuiag response. 
* Moses, the son of Israel. 














Then, satisfied with the pledge, and after mu- 
tual benedictions, the two old men—so dissimi- 
lar in faith and life, character and creed, yet 
brethren in native truth and nobleness of soul 
—parted, never again to meet this side of the 
Great Judgment Seat. 

A painful gloom depressed the heart of each ; 
and, as the Copt, accompanied by his host to 
the outer door, passed into the open house, the 
old Israelite’s hitherto calm face worked with 
emotion, and he clutched angrily at his white 
beard as he muttered : 

“Why did he trust that slippery Syrian ! I fear 
evil may come of it !—I tear evil !” 





CHAPTER XV.—-THE WILD DOGS, 


THE exultation and regrets of Princess Nezle 
Khanum had both been premature, The young 
Copt had escaped one peril only to fall a vic- 
tim to another. 

A practiced swimmer, when he plunged into 
the swollen tide and sunk deep under its waters, 
he did not rise immediately to the surface, 
fearing treachery on the part of the vindictive 
woman, who might order her slaves to fire at 
his head as soon as it appeared over the water: 
but floated on the undercurrent, which swept 
him rapidly out of range of vision, in the gray 
dim obscurity of the early morning. 

Then he rose to the surface, the point below 
Boulak making a bend in the river, that of 
itself would hide him from any one in the 
palace. Still he floated down a further dis- 
tance of a mile, then striking out for the shore, 
reached it in safety ; though chilled through by 
his long immersion and exhausted by his sleep- 
less night, and the exciting scenes through 
which he passed. He felt worn, jaded, miser- 
able in mind and body; but, at the same time, 
thankful for deliverance from the peril he had 
so narrowly escaped, he breathed an inward 
vow that he would profit by his lesson, and lead 
a new and better life thenceforward. 

He could scarcely believe the incidents of 
the past night realities, and not the creation of 
a fevered dream : so strange and unreal did they 
seem in the cheerful light of day, and under the 
splendid sunlight which now began to gild the 
fresh and rising morn. Weary, worn, with his 
wounded arm beginning to grow stiff and pain- 
ful, he dragged himself along the paths through 
the fields that skirted the river, over the soft, 
adhesive mud, still damp from its recent inun- 
dation. He was several miles from Cairo 
having drifted some miles below Boulak, and 
having to make a detour to avoid her palace, 
lest some of the Khanum’s people might be 
prowling in search of him. 

He well knew she was a woman who would 
spare no precautions, and take nothing for 
granted ; and that she would never believe him 
dead until she heard of the discovery of his 
corpse. He, therefore, determined to make a 
wide detour ; but soon fatigue and langnor over- 
came him, and he lay down under a palm tree, 
on the thick grass, and fell into a deep refresh- 
ing slumber. It was past noon when he awoke, 
and, feeling the need of refreshment, went to a 
coffee-house on the roadside and took some 
kidabs of roasted meat and brown bread, with 
a handful of dates. Then he resumed his 
walk ; and unwilling to pass through the city 
of Cdiro in his present attire, lest some one 
should recognize him, struck out for the 
Shoubra road, which would lead him by the desert 
to the Bab-el-Nazr, or Gate or Victory, by the 
famous tombs of the Memlook kings. 

This was a circuit of several miles, and he 
was already beginning to feel severely the pain 
of his wound, but he trudged on, full of shame 
and regret for the past, and of good resolves 
for the future, mingled with thanks for his de- 
liverance forever from the wicked Circe, who 
had so nearly imperiled both his body and his 
soul. 

It was near twilight of the short winter's 
day when the young Copt, worn and weary, 
reached those wonderful structures known as 
the Tombs of the Caliphs, or of the Memlook 
Sultans, which rise out of the bare bald desert 
near the Bab-el-Nazr, or Gate of Victory, which 
leads into the Turkish quarter of Cairo. These 
buildings, combining the character of mosque 
and palace, are the best specimens of Saracenic 
architecture remaining in Egypt ; and, though 
crumbling to ruin and much dilapidated, still 
present a most imposing appearance, with their 
great domes, their high minarets, and their 
tesselated walls—relics of by-gone splendor. 
Formerly the centre of a great city, with the 
residences of the court favorites grouped 
around them, in,the days of these Caliphs— 
now they stand as the memorials of an almost 
unknown and forgotten age, in a clime and 
country even where everything seems to be- 
long to that past—even the present. Like the 
Pyramids—which the father of history, Hero- 
dotus, declares to have been, even in his day, 
the property of tradition—these more modern 


memorials of man’s vanity and pride are now’ 


left to crumble into dust, useless and unin- 
habited by man, with their only tenants the 
prowling wild beasts and the birds of the air. 
High up against the clear blue of the evening 
sky rose battlemented towers, airy minaret and 
rounded cupola, quaintly designed and carved 
with all the intricate delicacy of Moorish archi- 
tecture. But from those silent balconies of the 
high minarets came no voice of Muezzin now, 
proclaiming the greatness of God, and calling 
the faithful to His worship. The foul vulture, 
folding his heavy flapping wings, sullenly set- 
tled down to perch upon them, screaming his 
obscene cry; and the fox looked out of the 
windows over the dreary desert, where the 
eyes of kings and conquerors had proudly gazed 
‘upon a great city, when armies with banners 
filed in and out of the Bab-el-Nazr, where now 
only the laden camel and the patient donkey 
with his panniers pass. The unrelenting Past 
had devoured her children, even to their tombs. 
As though in mockery of fallen grandeur, 
and in scorn of the crumbling but still majestic 
ruins, near these old palaces of forgotten Sul 
tans, on @ sort of mound, was cast all the refuse 
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of the city. There, too, were thrown all the 
dead animals, and, though in that dry and 
burning climate these rapidly turned to dust, 
still the air around was infected by the heavy, 
loathsome odor of putrescence from rotting 
vegetable and decaying animal life. Here, too, 
in the midst of this festering garbage and cor- 
ruption, the Egyptian wild dogs had burrowed 
into the hillside, and raised their progeny, 
never entering the city, nor mingling with the 
tamer animals of the same species that in- 
habited the different quarters of the city, by 
some arrangement understood among them- 
selves. For in Egypt the dog, being considered 
an unclean animal, is not domesticated, as with 
us : though Eastern humanity, or religious feel- 
ing, forbids the destruction of animal life unless 
for food, or from necessity. Therefore, the 
dogs increase and multiply in immense num- 
bers, but live and die homeless and masterless, 
subsisting upon the offal thrown into the streets, 
and constituting themselves the scavengers of 
the city. 

They go in packs, patrolling certain quarters 
or streets, and the interloper, not belonging to 
that quarter, is sure to be severely punished, if 
not killed, when he ventures out of his own 
beat. But these city dogs are partially tamed. 
Accustomed to his presence, though not made 
the associate of man, they skulk away at his 
approach. Not so those desert born and bred, 
which partake more of the nature and habits of 
the wild beast—gaunt, grim and wolfish in ap- 
pearance, with long lean, almost hairless 
bodies, wild, eager eyes, and long sharp teeth, 
displayed and used for slightest provocation on 
man and beast. Cowardly, too, as ferocious, 
they never attack but in packs, howling—not 
barking—with a whine like that of the jackal. 
During the day they sleep in their hillside bur- 
rows, awaking and prowling out for prey as the 
sun sets, gorging themselves on garbage, or 
offal, during the night. 

This peculiar spot was known to be particu- 
larly dangerous from the ferocity of its troop of 
wild dogs: and Askaros quickened his steps as 
he saw the sun declining, to get out of a neigh- 
borhood so unsavory and unpleasant in all re- 
specta. 

Heedless of these inconveniences, however, 
seemed the Bedouin Arabs of the desert, whose 
low, black tents he saw stretched fan-like on 
the ground a hundred paces off, their small, 
wiry horses picketed motionless on the sand, 
each with his nose in a bag of oats, tied round 
his head, as an impromptu manger. 

The Copt strode rapidly on, loosening in his 
belt the dagger which he had borne away as a 
trophy from the hareem, turning his head oc- 
casionally for a quick glance around, but seeing 
or hearing nothing which could discompose 
him. The Bab-el-Nazr was now in sight—his 
road leading to it—when, suddenly turning one 
of the little hillocks to get a shorter cut to it, 
he stumbled into the very midst of a pack of 
wild dogs, gorging and grumbling over the 
almost clean-stripped carcass of a horse. 

The savage brutes, whose foul jaws were 
dripping with blood, and whose bristling hair 
and angry eyes showed their hunger as yet un- 
sated, while they snarled and snapped and 
tore at each other, as one would secure a mor- 
sel coveted by the rest, suddenly ceased their 
strife. They heard the step and saw the form 
of the intruder, and fifty glowing eyes glared 
with mingled rage and fear upon him. 

In the dead stillness that ensued, Askaros 
could distinctly hear the loud beating of his 
own heart. He stood motionless, for he knew 
flight would be the signal for a chase, in which 
there would be no hope of escape: since, even 
in his full freshness and vigor, he could not 
“outstrip the pursuit of those fell hunters, who 
would rend him limb from limb. His very soul 
sickened within him, as it would have done at 
no ordinary peril, before this hideous and re- 
volting shape of danger and of possible death. 
But he stole his hand to his poniard, braced 
every nerve and muscle, and, watching warily 
what next the dogs might do, made no move- 
ment to provoke them. Motionless he stood 
as an inanimate object, in the hope they might 
resume their feast, and permit him to steal 
away from their dangerous vicinity. 

The wild dogs seemed almost as startled and 
perplexed as the man. They suspended their 
meal and their conflict among themselves, 
stared stupidly at their enemy, then, abandon- 
ing the carcass, broke into small groups, and 
turned inquiringly toward each other, to take 
council together. But they ever turned their 
long wolfish heads and gleaming eyes upon 
their new and living quarry. A suspense of 
some minutes, which seemed ages to Askaros, 
ensued : and then one gaunt, grim dog, whose 
grizzled muzzle and wrinkled brown skin de- 
noted great age, and who seemed the leader of 
the troop, advanced stealthily a few paces in 
advance of the rest, and crouching low, turned 
his head, uttering a long low howl. This 
seemed the signal for the pack to group them- 
selves in solid mass behind him. Turning its 
head once more toward its human foe and pos- 
sible prey, the hideous thing, to whose pro- 
truding tongue and grisly jaws the remnants 
ot its foul repast still clung, crouched again 
almost on its belly, and dragged itself, step by 
step, forward, ita blazing yellow eyes with 
tawny iris fixed on the man’s. Slowly the rest 
of the pack, like well-trained hounds in view of 
the deer, followed in his wake. 

The blood of the Egyptian crept chilly 
through his veins, and his heart almost stood 
“still, as hope deserted him, and a doom more 
dreadful and more hideous than that he had 
just escaped now confronted him. But still, 
even in this terrible emergency, his courage 
did not desert him. Flight was impossible ; he 
must front and meet the danger. 

Quickly he glanced around to see if any 
chance could offer a stick or stone among the 
rubbish: but the desert pebbles were too small 
for useful weapons, and the stony surface of 
the sand presented not a switch or shrub. 
Griping hard his dagger, he raised his head, 
¢hrew up his arm in 6 menacing gesture, and 


made a step forward toward the dogs. As he 
did so he shouted desperately a call for help, in 
hopes of calling the attention of the Bedouins, 
whose dusky forms he saw flitting among their 
tents, scarce a hundred yards away—in the 
hope, too, of terrifying the savage dogs, still 
crouching for their spring. 

In the one hope he knew not whether he had 
succeeded. In the other he had certainly failed ! 
Whether the sound of his voice and the mean- 
ing of his call had reached the Bedouin camp he 
knew not—and had no time to watch. His 
other hope, of terrifying his assailants, he saw 
at a glance had failed ; and that his voice and 
gesture had accelerated the catastrophe he had 
sought to avert. For at the sound of the 
human voiee, the gaunt leader of the grisly 
pack rose from his crouching posture, every 
hair in his hide bristling with rage, his eyes 
aglow with hungry hate, and snarling till his 
sharp white fangs were fully displayed. 

Then with a low howl, he dashed forward to 
assail the daring stranger, followed by the 
whole pack in serried column—none daring to 
pass their leader. 

With a brief inward prayer to the Virgin for 
mercy on his soul, Askaros sunk on one knee 
to meet the upward bound ofhis assailant, as 
he sprang like a panther on his prey. Catch- 
ing him full in the throat with his dagger from 
below, he drove in the sharp steel up to the 
hilt! hurling the beast backward, with the 
blood streaming from the half-severed head and 
foaming jaws! The sight of his blood seemed 
to infuriate his followers; and with their 
savage instinct they fell fiercely upon him, rend- 
ing and tearing till his quivering limbs were 
still. Then they fought and struggled for 
hia scattered fragments, which they greedily 
devoured—forgetting for the moment their 
human foe. 

With straining eyeballs fixed upon the foul 
things, snarling at his very feet, Askaros stood 
still as death ; for he knew the slightest move- 
ment would turn their rage upon him ; and his 
very soul sickened at the thought, that he saw 
his horrid doom shadowed in that of his recent 
victim. Still resting upon his knee, and still 
griping the dagger, as his only earthly hope, 
he waited till their fearful repast was done. 

It was soon over; and with it the respite 
accorded him. For the wild dogs, still unsated 
and made more savage by the taste of fresh 
blood, again ranged themselves in column, and 
with a low howl, that to his excited ear seemed 
his death-knell, once more rushed upon their 
victim ! 

At that second flashed past his swimming 
vision what seemed a white apparition—then 
another—and another !—as with a wild yell 
three Bedouins bore down upon them. Their 
white bournous fluttering in the wind created 
by the arrowy rush of their fleet mares—the 
sharp point of their long lances glittering like 
stars—they charged right into the midst of the 
wild pack—trampling, spearing, and scattering 
them in all directions! 

The howls and wails of terror from the 
stricken brutes, succeeded fast upon the omin- 
ous growl, that had but now preceded their at- 
tack ; and Askaros—recovering from his sur- 
prise at the unexpected deliverance—saw his 
late assailants now dispersed in headlong flight, 
now writhing on the spear-points of his new- 
found friends. 

“Thanks to the Virgin!” he eried; “‘ my 
prayer has been heard, and I have been spared 
this fearful doom! And now I must thank the 
human instruments she sent for my deliver- 
ance.” And he turned his steps toward 
the tent, there to await the return of his res- 
cuers, 

A few moments later he was sitting smoking 
with the Sheik of the tribe, under his low, 
black tent, in the middle of which only could 
one stand erect. His wounded arm had been 
cared for, and submitted to the skillful surgery 
of these children of the desert—learned only in 
Nature's lore. No prince in his costly palace 
could have displayed more courtly dignity and 
courtesy than did the swarthy Sheik, sitting 
under his black tent, his camel’s-hair bournous 
almost his sole garment, and the cushions on 
which they sat almost his only furniture. 

“We are of the tribe of Abou-Gosh,” he had 
replied to the other’s inquiries; “and come 
from Syria. Our presence here is accidental— 
Allah surely sent us,” he added with grave 
courtesy, ‘to be your rescuers. Allah Kerim !"” 
(God is great). 

** Abou-Gosh !” answered the young man; 
“well do I know that name. He is the Be- 
douin chieftain whom men call King of Syria; 
who owes allegiance to neither Sultan nor Vice- 
roy, and levies his tribute on all strangers pass- 
ing from Joppa to El Khuds, the Holy City. He 
is my father’s old friend! But where are my 
deliverers, that I may thank them ?” 

The Bedouins were sent for by the Shéik, en- 
tered and stood waiting with all the impassive 
quiet that characterizes the every move- 
ment of the children of the desert. When 
Askaros offered them a liberal backschisch 
(present), they put it aside, and shook their 
heads. 

“The children of Ishmael who dwell in tents,” 
the Sheik answered for them, “ have no use for 
gold. Their wants are few—steel heads to 
their lances, a handful of dates to eat, anda 
horse to ride. They need nothing more; far 
less would they be paid for the small service 
they rendered you! We are all the children of 
Allah, whether we dwell in tents or in cities ; 
and we are all bound to aid each other. Bis- 
millah !” (God be with you !) 

They young Copt rose to depart, after bidding 
a courteous farewell to his host, whe com- 
manded two of the Bedouins to conduct him to 
the Bab-el-Nazr—lest he were again attacked ; 
for he saw his guest was weary and faint from 
loss of blood. 

In silence did Askaros pass to the gate, with 
his wild escort, where he again vainly strove to 
press a reward upon them. Then he wearily 
dragged himself along until he reached the 





outer wall ef the garden of his father’s house. 


He rested for a moment in the narrow street, 
vainly searching for the key; apparently he 
had lost # during his wanderings ; so, striking 
upon the gate, he called aloud: “ Ferraj! 
Ferraj !” 

“Home and safe at last!” he murmured, 
gratefully. “Did Haroun himself go through 
more adventures in twenty-four hours than I 
have done? God be praised for my safety— 
I searce deserve it.” 

As he spoke he turned quickly ; he heard the 
sound of stealthy feet moving behind him. As 
he did so, he felt himself seized by strong 
hands—his arms pinioned to his side—and a 
cloak thrown over his head, almost stifling him, 
and preventing the utterance of a sound or 
cry. Then he was lifted up, thrown across a 
a horse in front of a rider, and slowly and 
stealthily borne away through the dark and 
deserted streets. 

Through his brain there flashed one thought : 

“T have not escaped the Khanum! She will 
now complete her work. Oh! why was I saved 
from the wild dog, to glut the maw of the 
tigress !” 

But powerless to act or move, the young 
man made no struggle, and was borne along un- 
resistingly, 

As the seizure was effected, and the captors— 
joined by a company of armed and mounted 
men, who had lurked at the corner of the next 
street—moved off with the prize—a dusky, 
shadowy shape, which seemed to spring out of 
the very wall, glided cautiously after the re- 
treating band. It followed swiftly and stealthily 
upon their track ; the shades of night soon swal- 
lowing up captors and spy, who dogged their 
steps—as they hurried—whither ? 








THE RECENT FRESHETS. 


Tue floods in Northwestern New York, Con- 
necticut and Canada, were this year unusually violent 
and destructive. Our engraving, which shows but one of 
the many scenes of ruin, will, however, give an idea of 
the effects of this furious deluge. The picture isfrom 
a photograph of Hadcock’s ax factory, at Watertown, 
N. Y., taken while the rushing waters were still at 
their work of destruction. 

At the the upper dam in Watertown, Mr. Dougherty’s 

saw-mill, Messrs. Wilson & Stewart’s wagon factory, 
and Miser’s tannery, with the fume and bulkhead for 
all, were swept away, and Remington’s magnificent 
flume was loosened from the rock to which it was 
bolted, for over seventy feet, At the next dam below, 
Bagley & Swell’s iron foundry and machine shop 
were assaulted with great violence. A boom on the 
upper dam, holding several acres of timber and 
flood wood which came down the river, broke and 
swept down the stream, carrying in its destructive 
course one of the buildings of Bagley & Swell. Lower 
down, on another branch of the river, Dougherty’s 
grist-mill has been torn down and swept away, and 
Kimball’s barley-mill broken into and considerably 
damaged, 
Coming down into the city, the ruin wrought fur- 
nished a sad spectacle. The dam and magnificent 
flume that fed Vaname & Smith’s cabinet factory, 
Haward’s machine-shop, Knowlton Brothers’ paper- 
mill, Lord’s plow and mowing-machine factory, Had- 
cock’s ax factory, Goundrel’s sash and door factory, 
the Union Flouring Mills, Case’s sash and door fac- 
tory, Slowt’s planing-mill, and the Davis Sewing- 
machine Company’s furnace and machine-shop, were 
swept out, leaving that branch of the river a scene of 
ruin. Lord’s factory building has been torn down, 
and Hadcock’s ax factory almost entirely destroyed. 
Mr. Lord’s loss is the heaviest in amount. 

Moulton & Herrick’s mill, just below the Union, on 
another dam, is completely undermined and hangs over 
the river’s brink with cables to hold it from falling in. 
Knowlton Brothers had just raised the foundation for 
an extension to their paper-mill. There are scarcely 
any signs of it left. Nichol’s wool-carding and cloth- 
dressing factory had one building taken away. 
Whetherby’s saw-mill went with it, leaving Flynn & 
Fuller’s grist-mills to receive the force of the flood, 
whereby they were greatly damaged. Farwell & 
Baker’s tannery, just below, has been riddled. 

At Hartforll, Conn., on April 23d, the water was 26 
feet 8 inches above low water mark, which has been 
exceeded only on four occasions in seventy years. 

Front, Commerce, and other streets were flooded, 
and business was suspended for several days. The 
loss to business men in the flooded districts will 
be quite large. In Canada, GriMintown, Danville, 
St. Hyacinth, and other towns were flooded, houses 
were swept away, and a number of people drowned. 








The First Presbyterian Church, Main Street, 
Paterson, N. J.—Rev. William H. Horn- 
blower, D. D., Pastor. 


Tux earliest church incorporated in Paterson, 
New Jersey, was the First Presbyterian Church, now 
occupying a fine place of worship on Main street. An 
organization was effected November 1, 1813, and pre- 
vious to this time the only accommodation was found 
at the Reformed Dutch Church at Totowa, where the 
services were in the Dutch language. The united 
population of the two places was about fifteen hun- 
dred. Paterson has now about thirty-five thousand 
jnhabitants. Of the nineteen communicants compos- 
ing this church at its organization, only one survives. 
The first church edifice was a large, almost square 
brick building, with two rows of round-topped win- 
dows, and deep galleries around three sides. Origin- 
ally there was a round pulpit discarded and presented 
by the First Presbyterian Church of Newark, probably 
the same from which the gentle and polished Rev. Dr. 
McWhorter pronounced his carefully-elaborated ser- 
mons. This edifice, together with spacious lecture 
and Sunday-school rooms that had been recently 
erected, was entirely destroyed by fire October 6, 1850, 
The present building is located on the same lot. It is 
built of brick, and in style is a correct specimen of 
Norman architecture. On the rear part of the same 
lot are the lecture and Sunday-school rooms, conve- 
niently arranged, and corresponding in architectural 
construction with the church. 

The first pastor of this church was the Rev. Samuel 
Fisher, D. D., who continued in the pastorate for 
twenty years. He was followed successively by the 
Rev. Sylvester Eaton and the Rev. John Flood Clark. 
The Rev. Matthew Allison, now of Miffinstown, Pa., 
supplied the pulpit most acceptably for one year. 
The incumbent at the present time is the Rev. Dr. 





distinguished names of New Jersey annals. He was is 
ordained to the gospel ministry and installed pastor 
of this church January 30, 1844, about twenty-flve — 


He graduated from Princeton College in 1838, and 
from the Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church at Princeton in 1843, He settled at Paterson 
when twenty-three years of age, and has had no other 
pastorate charge. Dr. Hornblower is one of the 
sound, practical and consistent ministers of the day. 
A quarter of a century of active and constant pastoral 
duty in one city and congregation has fully displayed 
not less his personal virtues and exemplary piety than 
it has established his fame as an accomplished theo- 
logical scholar and eloquent preacher. 


= 








CHARLES O. ROCERS. 


We give in our present number a portrait of 
Major Charles 0. Rogers, one of some half-dozen of 
the most successful editors of a daily journal in this 
country, who deceased at half-past ten o’clock on the 
night of Thursday, April 15. Major Rogers was in 
the fifty-first year of his age at the date of his de- 
mise, He first learned the trade of a printer in the 
office of his father, who at that period was the pub- 
lisher of the National dgis, a weekly newspaper. 
After the termination of the career of that journal, he 
was employed in various establishments, until hig 
elder brother became with Mr. Sleeper joint pro- 
prietor of the Boston Journal, then an evening 
paper with & very limited circulation. Here, he 
was employed as bookkeeper, from which position his 
remarkable business talent raised him into an almost 
controlling position in its management. He early 
saw the revolution which the telegraph must producein 
daily journalism, and some twenty years since startled 
Boston by printing a column Review of Jenny Lind’s 
first appearance in Castle Garden, in the midday issue 
of the paper on the day immediately succeeding the 
Concert. From this day, his prominence as a jour- 
nalist in New England was marked and accepted, 
Some years after, at the retirement of his brother's 
partner, he became proprietor of a share in the 
Journal, which had already become the most living 
and pecuniarily the most paying paper-property in 
Boston. At his brother’s death he became its sole 
owner, although it had for several years become ag 
completely identified with his name as the Herald of 
this city is with that of James Gordon Bennett, or of 
the Tribune with Horace Greeley. During the war, 
and at present, the Journal has published a morning 
and evening edition. 

Personally Major Rogers was beloved by all whom 
he numbered as his friends. Of enemies, he had none 
or very few. He was singularly firm in his attach- 
ments, and in this respect was an admirable type of 
the New England character, while he possessed none 
of that smallness of disposition which is too com- 
monly attributed to that section of our common 
country. As a man of decided genius in his profes- 
sion, a gentleman whose word might be implicitly de- 
pended on, a shrewd man of business, a kindly and 
warm-hearted friend, and one of the most honorable 
members of his calling, he cannot fail of being re- 
membered with the most sincere regret by all who 
knew him, amongst whom is the writer of this brief 
obituary. 
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VICTIMS OF THE INQUISITION IN 
MEXICO. 


In the year 1867, by order of President 
Juarez, General Riva Palacio was directed to raze to 
the ground the Convent of St. Domingo, in the city 
of Mexico, and,’in the process of demolition, ita 
crumbling walls exposed to view two dried and 
shriveled bodies, well preserved in flesh, hair and 
teeth. For nearly three hundred years they had with. , 
stood the destroying influences of time. 

These mummies, now on exhibition in this city, are 
the remains of two victims of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, who, in the year 1595, nearly three centuries ago, 
were tried before the Inquisitorial Council, and con- 
demned to death. The father and child, for such was 
the relationship, suffered together the terrible fate to 
which they were doomed ; the former was suspended 
by a rope around his neck so that his toes barely 
touched the floor, and his infant child was hand- 
bound and placed at hisfeet. Then commenced the 
crowning act of the tragedy, the walling in of the 
victims, left to perish in that horrible tomb. After 
being thus hermetically sealed in death, and from 
the sight of man for nearly three centuries, the ad- 
vancement of a more enlightened age has brought their 
remains, in a wonderful state of preservation, again 
to view. 











SENATOR CHANDLER, OF MICHIGAN, 


ZacHaRtaH CHANDLER, of Detroit, was born 
at Bedford, New Hampshire, December 10, 1813 ; re 
ceived an academic education ; removed to Michigan, 
and engaged in mercantile pursuits; was elected 
Mayor of Detroit in 1851 ; was the Whig candidate for 
Governor of Michigan in 1852; was elected to the 
United States Senate as a Republican, to succeed 
Lewis Cass, Democrat, and took his seat in 1857 ; was 
re-elected to the Senate in 1863, and again in 18695 
served as Chairman of the Committee on Commerce 
since 1861, a position he still holds; served on the 
Committee on the District of Columbia ; on the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining; on Revolutionary 
Claims, and on the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War. 

Senator Chandler has long been distinguished for 
his hostility to Great Britain, mainly on account of 
her conduct toward this country during the late civil 
war, which he aptly and with practical sarcasm illus. 
trated by proposing to recognize the Abyssinians ag 
belligerents in the recent “ unpleasantness ” betweem 
King Theodore and the British Queen. He has also 
made @ more recent sensation by proposing in the 
Senate that the United States should arrange the 
“ Alabama controversy” by insisting on the cession 
of the British possessions in America as an indemnity 
for the losses inflicted by Anglo-rebel corsairs during 
the war. In default of such a cession, he 

that the veteran soldiers of Michigan be allowed to 
oceupy the New Dominion, an undertaking which, in 
common with the ppblic, he regards as perfectly feas- 
ible. 

Senator Chandler, besides being a thorough Ameri 
can, is cordial, hearty, and hospitable, a warm friend 
and an indomitable opponent. 
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"Incidents of Travel in Texas 
Since the War. 


BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 


LEGER,” “ UNDERCURRENTS,” ‘‘ WAS 
FUL,” ** HENRY POWERS,” ETC., ETC. 


" Nor disposed to sustain the railery ot my triends 
’ at the breakfast-table over an excursion brought 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PATERSON, NEW 
JERSEY.—SEE PAGE 139. 


40 80 ridiculous a close, I rose next morning at 
) daylight, and making as little noise as possible, 
780 as not to disturb Case or his wife, I got 
Teady for a new start. 
» table to account for my disappearance, and 
© laying violent hands on Ned, before the sun was 
up, I was mounted and on my way 
After proceeding a little nanan, 
ack at the house, 
‘the door, gazing aiter me. 
lad that I was out of reach gf the sound of 
and received in return his parting 


I left a line on the 


and saw Case standing in 
I waved my hand, 







I resolved to recover control over my horse, 
make him understand I was master of 
“the situation, notwithstanding the ignominious 
ene of the previous night. 
firmly in nand, stuck the spurs in his side, 
started the no doubt 











So I gathered the 






astonished animal 
I held this pace till I was 
bly yat the village, when I let him | 









subside into a pretty sharp trot, keeping my 
eyes well open to discover where I had mis- 
taken the path before. It was not till I had ar- 
rived within about a mile of Miller’s house that 
I perceived the error of the previous day. I 
had taken a route to an old cabin, no longer 
occupied, which lay on myright. Had I kept 
on ten minutes in the road I had been traveling, 
I should have reached my destination. After- 
ward becoming confused in the twilight, I wan- 
dered many miles, getting further and further 
from it. 

How plain things appear in the open day, 
which look intricate, confused, and mysterious 
in the gloaming! I wondered, as I regarded 
the lay of the land, how I could so foolishly have 
quitted my track, and struck into the pre- 
cipitous and craggy region which marks for a 
few miles the course of the river. 

In a few minutes I reached Miller’s house. It 
was a nice frame building, one story and a half 
high, with solid stone foundation, and paint- 
ed white, with 
green blinds— 
the first I had 
seen in this part 
of the country. 
I was told that 
Miller was “very 
rich,” but as 
wealth is a com- 
parative term, I 
had formed no 
definite idea 
from the obser- 
vation. The first 
glance I took at 
his surroundings 
showed me that 
he knew, at any 
rate, how to 
make himself 
comfortable. A 
large yard near 
by was filled 
with ducks, 
geese, hens. and 
turkeys. In an- 
other enclosure 
were two or 
three cows, four 
yoke of oxen, 
and a pair of 
mules. Further 
to the right was 
established the 
piggery, near to 
which was erect- 
ed the sugges- 
tive smoke- 
house. A large 
shed protected 
|} some carts and 
}awagon. Nota 
horse did I see 
anywhere. 

The house it- 


WHAT 


WE MUST EXPECT TO 
PERIOD KEEPS PACE WITH THE LATEST NOVELTY— THE 
GIANTESs. 








self stood on a gentle elevation, overlooking a 
beautiful stream of water, which, shaded by 
trees of various kinds, rushed almost turbulently 
along to join the river, but a half mile distant. 

No one was visible as I rode up to the house 
except the old colored woman, who stood in 
the doorway of the kitchen, which, after the 
custom here, formed a separate building. She 
stared on seeing a stranger at so early an hour, 
but responded readily to my inquiry if Mr, Miller 
was at home. 

““Them’s all at breakfast, massa. Jest sit 
down ;” but she did not offer to call anybody, or 
to otherwise herald my approach. 

I knocked myself vigorously at the door, 
without dismounting, which presently brought 
out my friend of the late adventure. 

“Light * right off.” These were his first and 
only words, delivered in a tone of intense satis- 
faction, when he instantly disappeared inside 
the house. 

I had scarcely dismounted before he returned, 
accompanied by 
a lad of fifteen 
or sixteen. 

“Take Ned 
(the horse, I 
saw, was well- 
known) and 
give him some 
corn.” 

The lad took 
the bridle, while 
I followed Miller 
into the house. 

* Mother, here 
is Mr. Ferris. 
Looked for you 
ever so long; 
thought you 
were coming 
right over the 
day after we put 
out for them 
white Indians.” 

The first part 
of the sentence, 
which was run 
volubly togeth- 
er, was address- 
ed to his wife, a 
comely woman 
between twenty- 
five and thirty, 
who was already 
standing, when 
I came in the 
room, in the act 
of adding anoth- 
er plate, knife, 
and fork to the 
table, while two 

* Light out and 
light off are used 


SEE, IF THE GIRL OF THE . 
in Texas, where 


get off. 





we say, get outand 

















THE RECENT FRESHETS IN NEW YORK—RUINS OF HADCOCK’S FACTORY, WATERTOWN.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY W. R. GODKIN.—SEE PAGE 139, 


children were seated, eating as quietly as if no 
intruder had arrived. Miller had taken it for 
granted that I had not breakfasted, and in 
another minute, without the least appearance 
of disturbing their arrangements, I was seated, 
ready for work. 

What I noticed particularly was that none of 
the usual apologies which are ordinarily em- 
ployed when a housewife is taken by surprise 
were tendered to me. The inhabitants, prob- 
ably, are too much accustomed to the arrival 





REV. WM. H. HORNBLOWER D. D., PASTOR FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 
—SEE PAGE 139. 


of the traveler in search of food or rest to re- 
gard it as anything but an ordinary event. He 
is cheerfully made welcome to what is in the 
house, which is certainly all that the highest 
hospitality demands. But, aside from this, the 
breakfast at which the horse-raiser and his 
family were seated required no apology, even 
to an invited guest. -It consisted of a fricassee 
of chickens, hot biscuits, scrambled eggs, suc-*° 
ceeded by griddle-cakes and honey. A capital 
cup of coffee should not be omitted. Fresh 
cream and fresh butter were not wanting. 

“* How is it,” I asked of my hostess, “‘ that I 
find with you an abundance of milk and new 
butter? I have stopped at many places where 
I saw hundreds of cattle grazing, ahd not even 
a drop of milk could be had.” 

“I suppose it is because we don’t keep cat- 
tle,” she replied. “So my husband has three 
or four good cows, and we tie up the calves, 
and have all the milk and butter we want.” 

“ Licw long have you lived here ?” I asked. 
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“T did not think you were much disturbed 


“Oh, ever since we came to Texas. We | left to fight Indians. 
moved here from Missouri four years before the 


HON. OSCAR J. DUNN, LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR OF LOUISIANA.—SEE PAGE 131. 


came into the yard and dréve off a pair of | ever, we will see what I can show you.” 









THE LATE CHARLES 0. ROGERS, PROPRIETOR OF THE ‘‘ BOSTON JOURNAL.”—SEE PAGE 139. 


John was captain of a} me more than to see a drove of them in full “T can’t complain,” said Miller; “ raising 
company of rangers which guarded the frontier, | motion. 


horses pays well, though it takes capital to get 


war broke out, and had just got well agoing | and this kept him away more than half the “Three or four hundred is nothing to what | a start, and it is some time before any money 
when the troubles began. I hope never to live | time, and I was worried almost to death about | you see down on the Rio Grande, where thou-| comes back, but I can’t complain. Notwith- 
to see the like of them.” him. Thieves stole our horses, and once they | sands flock together,” said Miller. ‘‘ Howsom- | standing what Mary Ann said, I have had pretty 


good luck.” 


” mules, and all I had to eat was bacon and corn- As soon as Ned had finished his corn, we “Then why are you going to quit it ?” 





“Oh, dear, yes. Nearly all the men were | dodger.” 
sent off to the North, except a few who were 
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MUMMY OF A MARTYR OF THE SPANISH INQUISI- 


TION, FOUND IN THE CONVENT OF 8ST. DOMINGO, 
MEXICO.—SEE PAGE 139. 


started, accompanied by the lad I had first ““T must either do that or move further west, 


‘Well, Mary Ann, that’s over with now,” said | seen, who was a nephew of Miller, and also by | and I don’t like to give up my home. The coun- 


Miller, who had preserved silence while | a Texan in his employ, all well 


his wife was talking. ‘*It might have been | mounted. We divided into dis- 
worse, for when I come to get the critters | tances of half a mile, I keeping 
together, I found a good many more than | with Mier, and struck very 


I calculated on. I reckon I 
thirty-five to forty.” 


“ And how many have you now ?” 
‘ Well, all told, about three hundred. I | was on our right that the horses 
sold forty, which were broken to the | were in sight. We pushed in 
saddle, last week, at Waco, for the United | his direction, and I soon saw 


States cavalry service.” 


‘“‘You found Uncle Sam a good pay-| As we rode nearer, these became 


master, I hope ?” 


“T want no better, and never did, for | not at first attract their attention, 
that matter. Howsomever, when we got | except that a few would raise 


fighting, we had to fight it out. 


late you may go through the whole coun- | coming, and then continue gra- 
try, from my old State clean through to | zing. When, however, the herd 
Texas, and you won’t find one man in a/| discovered that they were the 
hundred who will tell you he was in favor | object of our special regard, they 
of the war. But when it came, it was | began to prick up their ears and 
natural we should fight for our side. One | toss their heads in the air, and 
thing never troubled me, though—that is, | snort. Then the different groups 
niggers. I neverowned a nigger ; in fact, | gradually gathered into one long 
I reckon I never saw many worth owning. | battalion, and struck offin a slow, 
And now, if there is any nigger that the | measured lope across the prairie. 


Lord ever made smarter than I 


I’m willing he should get the advantage of 
me. It makes me so blamed mad when I | band would indulge in various 
hear fools talk of putting niggers over us. | gyrations, striking out from the 


I ain’t a bit afraid of it.” 
I laughed ; so did Miller. 


* But don’t you employ them ?” 
“To be sure I do, when I want them. I had never before seen more 
They ain’t to blame for all the fuss that’s | than half a dozen horses together 
made about them; but d—n the politi- 


cians.” 


With this, seeing I had finished my | held, to say nothing of its nov- 
breakfast, Miller rose, and invited me out | 
to look at his new stallion, the fine animal 
he came so near losing two or three days | ward of the Caviard, so as to 

| 
| 


before. 


In a yard at the rear of the house, and 
hid from sight by the way I had ap- 
proached, were four or five horses, among 
which I soon identified the one Miller | soon came to a halt, and com- 


valued so highly. 


lost only | nearly due west. 
After riding eight or ten miles, 
report came from the man who 


several groups in the distance. 


more distinct. Our approach did 


I calcu- | their heads to see who was 


am, why, | Occasionally some of the more 
lively and less disciplined of the 


common centre, cutting extra 
flourishes, and then rejoining 
their companions. 





in open field, and this was one 
of the finest sights I ever be- 


elty. 
We had ridden to the west- 


turn the horses in the direction 
of Miller’s home, and now fol- 
lowed slowly after them. Find- 
ing they were not pursued, they 





HON. ZACHARIAH CHANDLER, OF MICHIGAN.—FROM A 
PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.—SEE PAGE 139, 


menced grazing. 


“That horse cost me fifteen hundred “T should think you would lose a great, try is settling fast, and land is getting too valn- 


dollars,” he said. ‘* Nobody knew better | many,” I remarked. 


able hereabouts. Every year more and more 


than Jock Martin where to strike. He “No; I very seldom lose any, except when | is put under fence, so my horses have to roam 

went in too deep; took the best four I | such devils as Jock Martin are around. The | further afd further off.” 

had; might have run off poorer ones | horses all have my brand, and everybody knows ““What shall you work at if you give up the 

without my knowing it. Perhaps you | them.” | Oaviard ?” : 

would like to see some of ’em ?” | “I see now why you have to be so severe on| “Oh, just what I am beginning at now—cot- 
I confessed that nothing would please | horse-thieves,” I remarked to him. | ton. I have a 640 lot as good as any in Texas, 





MUMMY OF A CHILD MARTYR OF THE INQUISITION.—sEE Pace 139. able 7” 


“Well, if we) Shall get in a right smart chance of it this 
were not quick| year. I have got a good wheat farm a little 
under foot with | further back, which mought pay well by- 
them we might as | and-by.” 
well give up rais- While we were talking we had approached 
ing. Don’t calcu- | the animals, and Miller, giving directions to the 
late I shall hold | other two where to post themselves, and asking 
on more than two | me to remain where I was, walked his own 
or three years | horse slowly around, evidently for the purpose 
longer, anyhow.” | of mustering his forces to see if there were any 

“Why, don’t) important defection in their ranks. 
you find it profit- He hadanother object, which I was not then 

aware of. Presently he went back to where 
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a p to oe oan main body. I saw Miller give some 

ttions — pointing with his r several 
times. The lad was then taken info the coun- 
Sel, and Miller rejoined me. Presently the herd 
Was set in motion, and both the man and the 
lad suddenly became very active. They would 
- @ash swiftly among the horses and dash out 
gain, with no apparent object. The Caviard, 
however, began to be separated. Divisions 
Were frequent. More than half had already 
Passed westward. Then another portion of 
what remained, and another. 

I could not at first understand what was 

on. But, as the manceuvre continued, 
: saw it was an eclectic movement to segregate 
_ two horses from the rest, and turn them home- 
ward. I could not but admire the dexterity 
with which this was managed. In vain did the 
two thus cut off seek to rejoin their comrades. 
Swooping gracefully far beyond them, the man 
would put himself between them and the herd, 
throwing his body almost at right angles with 
the saddle, vehementiy brandishing the short 
whip he held in his hand. Suddenly taking the 
other tack, the two horses were met by the lad, 
who exhibited the same marvelous skill in keep- 
ing his seat, though it looked every moment as 
if he were about to throw himself out of it. 

At length the victory was won. The horses 
gave up the contest, and quietly took the course 
which had been so remorselessly marked out for 
them. In another half hour they were safe 
within the enclosure. After we had dismounted 
Miller asked me to look at the new-comers. 
end of Agim was a young mare, of bright bay 

least fifteen anda half hands high, 
with Sen henbe which showed superior breeding. I 
ex ed great admiration of her. 

*I thought you would like her,” said Miller. 
' “Bhe is a four-year-old, and broke to the sad- 
| die. She is ge Just as long as you stay in 
the country. I brought her in a purpose for 













































I expressed my thanks abundantly. 

“Oh, I have plenty horses,” replied Miller ; 

"80 that’s nothing, only hope you will like her. 

I saw you were using Ned a good deal—belongs 
- to the woman—nice critter, but ain’t big enough 
_ fora man toride on, I reckon.” 
I blushed involuntarily at the mention of 
» the ownership ; it occurring to me for the first 
| time that I had, no doubt, frequently taken 
' Ned when Mrs. Case might herself have iiked 
to use him. 

Miller appeared to guess what was passing 
in my mind, for he added : “ Jim is going to the 
village this afternoon, and he might as well take 
the animal home.” 

This arrangement gave me decided relief, 
and I said as much to Miller, who proposed to 
me to try “‘ Florinda” at once, and ride with 
him down to the cotton-field. 

_ “How came you to give her that name?” I 
_ asked, while the man was saddling and bridling 
_ the mare. 

“Well, it is quite a story. Four years ago, 
the very night she was foaled, a stranger 
_ stopped at my ranch with his daughter, who 
‘a mought be seventeen or eighteen years old. 
They were well mounted, with a big black 
- Rigger at their heels. They looked like they 
might be city bred. They were traveling south- 

Matamoros way. Things had begun to 
Pioox like a “ break-up,” and I had my suspicions 
the old man was going to put out with his 
daughter. Mayhap, as he said, he was only 
: going to Cuba to senda shipload of guns and 

-@mmunition into Galveston ; anyhow that’s the 
' story he told. I reckon he had made up his 
» mind to stay away when he got away, from 
P ea hie the nigger said. The old man never 
told his name, and the nigger sung dumb about 
it, The young lady was as lively and frolick- 
some as a kitten, and my wife took to her 
_ mightily. She was tickled with everything she 
_ Saw, rode down to the river with Mary Ann, then 
to the bluff, and then round Bee mountain. The 
- old man wouldn’t stir a yard from the house. 

That one,” continued Miller, pointing to the 
- four-year-old, ‘“was foaled the first night the 
comers came. The mare was in the yard 
(she was a favorite critter), and my wife came 

Out the next day to see the co.t. A minute 
Borer out ran the young lady. 

Won't you let me look, too ” she asked. 

“The little thing was standing up, pretty as 




















































































8 Pieter. 

: *What a beautiful creature! says she ; 
‘Ad *t I name her ” 

’ In course, miss, you may name her what 
ven like,’ says i. 

“Phen I will call her Florinda. That's my 
' mame. You will always remember me now,’ 
_ Says she to Mary Ann. 

“ ¢ Plorinda it is,’ says I. 

d “¢Tf you think the name is too long, you can 

' sometimes.call her Florry. That’s what papa 

calls me.’ 

“1 don’t know what it was, but I never took to 
@ young one so in my life, and when they left, on 
the second day, the house was awful lonesome. 
She promised to write to my wife and let her 

* know if she got safe to Cuba, but that’s the last 
we ever heard of any of them. I did hear tell 

"afterward that the old man was a big bug from 

Richmond, friend of Je. Davis, but I know 

nothing about it.” 

* I listened with considerable interest to this 

little epsode in the life of the Texan family, and 

might, no doubt, have indulged in some 

_ dreamy speculations about Miss Florinda, but at 

that moment her namesake and sole represent- 

‘ative was led up, and I forthwith proceeded 

" with Miller to the cotton-field. 

7 2 * Plorinda ” proved to be full of life and frolic, 

\ without exhibiting a single unpleasant or 

_ vicious demonstration. 

The little bit of romance which was con- 
Bected with the history of this fine animal 
' threw a certain charm about her, and I could 
é a even imagine that by a mysterious magnetism 
' Florinda” might have become imbued with the 


. and temper of the fair stranger. Miller, 
a Kowerer, completely dashed this piece of super- 
by remarking tersely, in reply to my 
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prolonged of “ Florry”: “The horse was 
Eomageate at the mare nigh onto three- 
quarters. 

I suppose Miller was right ; at all events, I had 
to assent*to so plain a suggestion. But I per- 
mitted myself still to mix fact and fancy to- 
gether in my own mind, which made the com- 
panionship of my favorite all the more agreeable. 

We soon reached the cotton-field, where a 
pretty large force were at work plowing with 
mules. Miller informed me he reckoned on 
planting a hundred acres in cotton. He hadal- 
ready got in about seventy-five acres in corn, 
which was up, and looked well. After inspecting 
the work, we turned northward, tollowing the 
course of the river for more than amile. Here 
we came to a bit of land which had once 
been plowed and fenced, and further on, to a 
log hut in a ruinous condition. Miller dis- 
mounted, tied his horse to a tree, and signed 
to me to do the same. 

“T have something to say to you about this 
here spot,” he exclaimed. ‘I want you tolook 
at it.” 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
A svup(P)ER-carco—The nightmare. 
Fema poll-tax—The hairdresser’s charges. 


Morpesr on the high C’s—Some vocal efforts 
in our theatres. 


A nicut “hawk” i in the street 
a —Selling goods in the 


War is a fine specimen of handwri likea 
dead pig? Because it is done with the 7 


“Tr isa rule that won’t work both 
ways,” exclaimed the boy, as he shied the ferule at 
the schoolmaster’s head. 


Tue latest case of absence of mind is re- 
corded of a about to “whip up”’ some for 
sponge-cake, who ay ny the baby, and sang 
“ Watts’s Cradle Hymn ’ e eggs. 


A youne lady who lately gave an order to a 
milliner for a bonnet, said, “‘ You are to make it plain, 
but at the same time smart, as isitina conspicuous 
place in church.” 


We once heard of a Kentuckian whose 
amazing strength was attended with very fatal con- 
sequences, He was cutting a slice of bread and but- 
ter, when the knife slipped, and cut himself in halves, 
and two men behind him. 


Aw Omwyrsvs.—A long, narrow box, put upon 
wheels, and origin invented for the purpose of 
saving time and money ; and in which generally a gen- 
tleman loses an hour, and a lady her purse. 


Aw intelligent gentleman from Jewry, on his 
first visit to an American church, had a contribution 
box with a hole in the top presented to him, and 

to the collector, “‘ I don’t got mein bapers, 
unt can’t vote.” 


‘*How, siz, can you prove my husband was 
intoxicated last ag as you have asserted ?”’ asked 
. oe why, mar = Te I him stick a be- 

54 ma’am, I saw 2 pence 
A 4 ear, and then attempt to get to a letter- 
bom to go om by the sactiset mall tease? 


A rew Sundays since a clergyman in Maine, 
in the middle Ss! Tis sermon, had occasion to use his 
handkerchi to his astonishment, scattered in 
all directions I  ntty specimens of. pow d 
which his little daughter had lodged in the paren 
pocket for safe-keeping. 


A PLAIN-SPOKEN old Scotch clergyman was 
annoyed at the long-windedness of the young man 
who preached for him one Sunday morning. e old 
man gave vent to his annoyance in the prayer after 
sermon. He prayed for the young brother, as a 
Paes & laborer in the vineyard, and wound’ up his 
petition 
“But, O Lord, lease take an awl and prod him 
well, and let the d out e’ him.” 
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FRAGRANCE OF THE Bovguet.—Colgate & Co. 
have been completely successful in imp to their 
Toilet Soap the fragrance of the bouquet.—Nashville 
Union and Times, 


INTERESTING TO LADIES.—I have been using 
a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine for ten years, 
during which time it has never been out of order, and 
did not cost one cent for .- r. Mrs, T. G. Hoyt, 157 
West Thirty-fourth street, New York. 


Use SPEER’s Mamas WINE Birters.”— 

A trial will convince the most incredulous that they 
are just what debilitated persons require. The most 
delicate ladies use it with the best results. The mest 
temperate, with the fullest assurance that they do not 
violate their principles, for they are n but the 
juice of the grape made eed by herbs and roots in 
daily use by all physicians, as tonics, Sold by drug- 





Unpzr the liberal management of James 
Fisk, Jr., the boats of the Narraganset S ~~ 4 
Company, +) between New York and Boston, via 
Newport and Fall River, have been fitted up in a 
of unsurpassed m cence. The Bristol and ke 
River lines having been consolidated under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Fisk, the new arrangement has been in- 
rated in such a manner as to insure the comfort 
convenience of the traveling public. Each boat 
will be accompanied by a full band of music, a feature 
that is sure to enhance the popularity of the line. 








DEPOT OF 


HUNGARIAN WINES, 


From Max Greger, 
Pesth (Hungary) and London. 
A.-BININGER & CO. 


Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty St., 
NEW YORK. 








709-12 
GALOP, with Illustrated Title  - - 60c. 
PRRICHOLE’S LETTER. New a 
SPANIARD AND CAPTIVE INDIAN MAID  - 0c. 
PERICHOLE WALTZES : Boe. 
TELEGRAM WALTZ—Srravss : 0c. 
EYE THAT BRIGHTENS WHENICOME- _- 300. 
PULLING HARD AGAINST THESTREAM —- 30c. 
Violin or Flute Arra 16c, cach, Music 
mated, UMD, 
1,196 Broadway, 20 door above su 


NARRAGANSET STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
FOR BOSTON, VIA NEWPORP AND 
FALL RIVER. 
CONSOLIDATION OF THE BRISTOL AND FALL 
RIVER LINES. 

THE LARGEST AND MOST MAGNIFICENT 


STEAMERS IN THE WORLD. 
I PROVIDENCE, 


’ 
Captain BRAYTON. tain SIMMONS, 
MONDAYS, DAYS, 
WEDNESDAYS, and eS THURSDAY, 
FRIDAYS. | _ SATU ts. 


Will leave Pier No. 28, Nortl North River, foot of Murray 
Street, DAILY, at 5 Pp, mM. 
A NEW and CONVENIENT FEATURE 
OF THIS LINE IS, RUNNING A BOAT ON 
SUNDAY AT SAME HOUR. 





Lf this route passengers can take train from New- 
port at 4 A. M., and arrive in Boston at 6 a. M., in time 
to connect with all northern and eastern trains; or 
rest undisturbed, breakfast on board, and take 7.45 
A.M. train and arrive in Boston at business 
hours, JAMES FISK, Jr., Man irector. 
M. R. SIMONS, 
CHAS, H. VAILE, General Superintendent, 
General Passenger Agent, Pier 28 North River. - 








REMOVAL, 


J. MAGNIN, GUEDIN, 
& CO., 
beg to announce that they have re- 
moved their plaee of A 4-4 from 
No, 2 Maiden Lane 


No. 652 BROADWAY 


(between Bleecker and Bond Sts.), 
and offer, from their Spring epee 
tations, a complete and heel 
sortment of their specialties 


WATCHES, 
HORSE-TIMERS, 


B 
MUSICAL BOXES, 
AND 
FANCY GOODS. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
NARDIN WATCH. 














HITCHCOCK’S 


HALF-DIME MUSIC. 


Sixty sheets of Music mailed for $3, or any of the 
Series at FIVE CENTS each. 


LATEST NUMBERS: 


Nos. 50, Call Me Thine Own. 
61. Why Wander Here? 
_62. Pretty, Pretty 
53. Those Tassels on the Boots. 
54. Five O’clock in the Morning. 
55. oe 
66, Boot-Black’s Song. 
57. Sweetheart. 
58. The Smile of Memory. 
59. Mabel Waltz. 
60. Meet Me in the Lane, Love. 
61. The Lancashire Lass. 
62. The Foreign Count. 
63. Where there’s a Will gl a Way. 
64. Be Watchful and Be 
65. Boston Belles, 
66, Ohestnat-Street Belles. 
67. Barney O’Hea. 
68, My Mother Dear. 
For first 50 BEN. W, send for a catalegui Mena 
HITCHCOCK, Publ 
No, 24 Beekman St., New w York. 


NO PIANIST WILL FAIL TO ADMIT 


That of the hundreds of Books of Instruction in Piano- 
forte Music published, RicHaARDSON’s New METHOD 
takes the } and seems destined to keep it. Thirty 
Thousand Copies of Richardson’s eee are sold eve! 
Tis ads sale which no k has ever reach 

t is adapted iA to the youngest and to the oldest, to 

the ~ and to the emneeeee, tor 
= ice $3.75. Sold by all Music 

ers. Pgent p “postpata OLIVER D N & CO. 

Publishers, 277 Washington street, Boston. CHAS. H. 
DITSON & OO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


O REMOVE MOTH PATCHES, 

Freckles, and Tan P= the face, use PERRY’s 

MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTI Prepared only by Dr. 
a -t a It is reliable. ‘Sold by all Druggists. 











OR BLACK WORMS, AND PIMPLES 

“on the Face, use PERRY'S COMEDONE AND PIMPLE 
REMEDY, prepared only by Dr. B. OC. Perry, 4 Bond 
street, New eae Sold everywhere. 04-16 





Qomsr HING NEW FOR BAR-ROOMS. 
Send 20 cents to Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland. 


C. 0. D, warens: C, 0. D. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
FULLER & OO. (late M. E. Chapman & Co.), 
Removed to No. 25 Jobn 8t., N.Y. 
We will send, on order, single WALTHAM WATCHEs, 
in solid Gold and Silver cases only, py express, to any 
part of the United States, to be aed for on delivery, 





by ——-y at wholesale prices. The buyer 
express charges. 

~ Send for Iilustrated Circulars, giving — infor- 

m. in. 0-722 





QUVER DITSON & OO. respectfully 
request that during the term S thetr advertis- 
& copy of your paper be sent 


rk aasty $0 th ne. nt wing add DWIGHT’S 
the reas; “ 
JOURN OF MUSIC,” Boston, Maas. 





Varick st., York City. 


MAGIC TRICK cognne, 25¢. ik. Ad- 
i hy Xow ow York oi 





RAND DUCHESS, AND SIXTEEN 
other popular. ras, for Piancforte, Solo, 60 cents 
each, or splendidly in vermilon and gold, one 


. The ch and most extensive eatalogue of 
Modern Music tn the World. Mailed free on application. 





An work mailed on seeet of price. 
w BOOSEY & 00., 644 Brosdway, N. ¥, 








‘PARENTS “nasi 





The Easiest Way to Do It. 


CENTS PER WEEK WILL BUY THE 

Bors’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. A 16 page paper, 
especially adapted for the young folks, illustrated 
with 20 engravings in each number. 


13 Reasons Why You Should Buy It. 


1st.—It is intended to supply the young of both sexes 
with matter entertaining enough to attract them to 
read, and instructive enough to make the reading 
profitable. Parents find it the most valuable auxil- 
iary for family instruction. 


2a.—The stories are by the first writers of the day in 
this branch, and all tend to inculcate in the young 
honesty, manliness, uprightness, courage, and truth, 
as well as respect for religion. In their choice the 
greatest care is exercised. 

3a.—But, while the young seek fiction, they require 
something more; and our object is always so to blend 
instruction with amusement as to make the paper a 
vehicle for conveying useful information in a pleas 
ing form. 

4th.—As an incentive to industry and perseverance, 
it gives weekly a portrait, with biography, of the 
best scholar in each school in different parts of the 
country. 

Sth.—It has very interesting tales of travelers, in 
which much instruction is blended with amuse- 
ment. 

6th.—It tells them all about the countries of the 
world, especially our own. 

7th.—It tells them all about illustrious people, and 
how they became so. 

8th.—lIt tells them all about natural history, and the 
curiosities of nature and art. 

9th.—It gives scenes at home and abroad. 

10th.—It gives instructions for interesting employ- 
ment for the young. 

11th.—It tells the boys how to make boats, kites, to 
play games of skill, etc. 

12th.—It tells the girls how to make toys, dolls, 
needlework, tatting, crocheting. 

13th.—It tells all about croquet, base-ball, la crosse, 
etc, 





The following continued stories have been, and are 
now being published in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS 
AND WIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


SILAS THE CONJUROR; 

THE HUNTER’S FEAST, by Mayne Reid; 

CHEVY CHASE; 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS; 

ALONE IN THE PIRATE’S LAIR; 

ERNEST BBACEBRIDGE; 

THE STUDENT CAVALIER; 

THE BLACK PANTHER; 

NOBODY’S DOG; 

VOYAGE OF THE CONSTANCE. 

UNLUCKY BOB, and 

THE NAUGHTY GIRL OF THE FAMILY. 
A prize of $5, another of $2.50, and another, a beau- 
tiful picture, are presented weekly for the best solu- 
tions to enigmas and charades. Nearly 400 prizes 
have been given away with this beautiful paper. 


WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT FRANK LESLIE'S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 

A gentleman thus writes to us: 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 7, 1868. 
DEAR Str—I am compelled to purchase your Boys’ 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY regularly for my little daughter, 
whose reward it is for studiousness and good conduct; 
and it is the greatest incentive to “goodness” that 
can be offered to her. She would rather be deprived 
of almost anything else than her “WEEKLY.” Itis 
the only matter any way resembling fiction she is al- 
lowed to peruse, and it is all she desires. Permit me 
to certify to the usefulness of the paper beyond amuse- 
ment, in the patterns for playthings, etc., and from its 
varied reading matter, prose, and poetry. Whenread 
aloud, it perfects the intonation more in reading one 
copy than one month’s practice from her ordinary 
school-books. I know of no such aid to a child’s edu- 
cation, when properly used, as is afforded by the 
WEEKLY, combining, as it does, instruction with 
amusement. Very respectfully, 
H. CLAY BOUDINOT. 
WHAT A PRINCIPAL OF A SCHOOL THINES OF 
THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 

Dean SIR—FRANK LESLIE’s Boys’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY is the paper for boys and girls, and I can 
heartily recommend it to the scholars of our Public 
Schools. Of all the magazines and papers published 
for the young, I regard it as the best, abounding with 
@ variety of interesting and useful information. 
Quite a number of my boys and girls have recently 


Principal High School, Hamburg, Pa. 
A lady writes: 
“T am delighted with the Bors’ anp Gres’ WEEELY, 
as are also all the rest of us at home, and consider it 
to be the best paper of the kind in publication, contain- 
ing nothing but what is pure and good.” 


Terms : 5 Cents Weekly; $2.50 One Copy for One 
Year; $6 for Three Copies; $20 for Ten Copies for One 
Year, and a copy free for one year for the getter-up of 
the club. 

Clergymen and Teachers, $2.00 Per Year. 

Send 25 Cents, for which you will receive the next 
succeeding five numbers, postage paid, as specimc: 
of the paper. Address 


FRANK LESLIE, 
$87 Pearl Street, 





Rew York. 
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Great Distribution by 
the Metropolitan Gift Co.—Cash Gifts to 
the amount of $250,000.—Every Ticket 
Draws a Prize. 

5 Cash Gifts, each $10,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $500 

10 “ “ 000 200 “ “ 100 


20 “ oe 1 000 300 “ “ 60 
60 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - each $300 to $750 
7 “ Melodeons « 76to 100 
350 Sewing Machines’ - - sed 60to 175 
600 Gold Watches - - ba 75to 300 


Cash Prize, Silverware, etc., all valued at $1,000,000 
A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25 ota, 
Tickets describing Prizes are sealed in envelo: _-— 
well mixed. On receipt of 25 cts, a sealed Ket is 
drawn without choice and sent by mail to any address. 
The Prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticket- 
holder on payment of One Dollar, Prizes are imme- 
diately sent to — by express or return mail. 
You will know t your Prize is before you pay for it. 
Any Prize exchanged for another of same value, 
No Blanks, a can depend on 7 dealing. 

REFERENCES.--We select the a many who 
have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly permitted 
us to publish them: 8. T. Wilkins, —, $5,0 000 ; 
Miss Annie Monroe, Chicago, Piano, $650 ; 
Moore, Louisville, $1,000; Miss Emma Walworth, 
Milwaukie, Piano, $500 ; Rev. E. A. Day, New Orleans, 
$500. We ‘publish no names without permission. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.—‘ The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success,”’— Weekly Tribune, Oct. 8, “* We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—N. ¥. Herald, 
Oct. 28. “Afriend of ours drew a $500 prize, which 
was promptly received.”"—Daily News, Dec. 3. 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package 0! ed 
Envelopes contains ONE CASH GIFT. Six Tickets for 
$1; 18 for $2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All letters 

should be add to 





HARPER, WILSON & Co., 
707-10 173 Broadway, N. Y. 
OMETHING NEW AND START- 


LING.—Psychologic Attraction, 7, or 
Science af the Soul. A new book pages, non- 
BA. ¢le; gantly bound in cloth, by Herbert amiliton, 

nf author of “ Vital Forces,” etc, This wonder- 
book contains full and complete instructions to 
eae any one to fascinate and gain the confidence 
or love of either sex, and control or subject the brute 
creation at will. All possess and can exert this men- 
tal powe mY reading this book (not a mere circular 


or advertising scheme), which can be obtained by 
sending your address i tage to the Publishers, 
- EVANS & CO., 


130 South 7th St., or 41 South sth St. » Philudelphia, 





DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 


A lady who had suffered for Pf med from Deafness, 

Catarrh and Scrofula, was cured by a simple remedy. 

Her sympathy and gratitude prompts her to send the 

receipts free of char; [aot to any one similarly afflicted, 

Address LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 
708-11 





O IT NOW.—Don't delay, 
cents at once and receive 
for twelve months. It is the chea 
the most popular Monthiy pub 
copies sent on receipt of astamp. Address 
0. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


but send 25 

LE LEAVES 

cones, the best, and 
Specimen 





Fr A DAY. Agents wanted. Busi- 
2! ness new. Address, with stamp, BURT & 
CO., Biddeford, Me. 702-14 





~ CENTS. Send it for a Package of 
those Magic Photographs ; Library of Love, 4 
Das a for 50 cents ; Planchette, the Great Mystery, 
1. . ©. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 
aseow 


UST THE THING YOU WANT! IF 
single, you should have it, if married, you must 

oe it. Basily cleansed. Lasts months by careful 
By mail, ge >A -) om Be ular in 


Vv and sex. id $1. 
evi ing ea AKER, No, 2 eamiy street, New York. 


711-714 








—— to all who wish it. Address 
G. & Co., 69 Wall street, N. Y. 





The Metropolitan 


JOB PRINTING 
And Engraving 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
97 NASSAU STREET, 
OLD HERALD BUILDING, 
Offers inducements seldom 
equaled, as regards price, ra- 
—~ and neatness in its 

work. 


All kinds of Printing, Plain and in Colors. 














HUMPTY DUMPTY.—That Curious Book! Sent 
by mail, postpaid, for 30 cents, by W. HEPBURNE, 
102 Nassau street, New York. 


A CAPITAL NUMBER! 


No. 207 
or 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
CHIMNEY CORNER 


Contains the following deeply Interesting Stories : 
THE DOUBLE HOUSE—A Tale of Domestic Infelicity. 
RULING A STEPMOTHER—A very Humorous Sketch. 
FANNY FOSTER ; or, The Bride of Death. 

THE ROYAL FUGITIVE—A Tale of Constantinople. 
A FRIGHTFUL ENCOUNTER—A Hunting Adventure. 
SOLD HER SOUL—A Tale of Passion. 


THE BEAUTIFUL SCAR—A Story of Woman’s De- 
votion. 


THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPER OF PARIS—A Capital 
Story for Boys. 


With minor Sketches, Anecdotes, Essays, Medical 
Hints, and a 


Portrait and Sketch of Bayard Taylor, 


AND A CONTINUATION OF 


FHT, 
TWICE CURSED. 


Price 10 cents. For Sale Everywhere. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N, Y¥. 











WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 


COMPRISING 


STARTLING INCIDENTS, 
Interesting Scenes, 


WONDERFUL EVENTS, 


IN ALL COUNTRIES, ALL AGES, 
AND AMONG ALL 


PEOPLE, 


BY 


Cc. G. ROSENBERG, 


AUTHOR OF “PRAGMATA,” “THE MAN OF THE 
PEOPLE,” ETC., ETC. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 


By the most distinguished Artists in Europe and 
America. The list of contributors numbering one 
hundred and twenty-eight, among whom are found 
the popergt and widely-known names of Gustave 
Dore haus, Billings, Cruickshank, Corbould, 
Ertinge, Fe Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, Hennessy, Homer, 

hieig, Read, Horace Vernet, White, 
Wel," Waud, ina Edwards, Tony Johannot, ete, 
’ 


— WANTED 
In every Ci , Village, and County in the 
Union, for ye mS itetery: It is by tar the most 


exciting, attractive, instructive, humorous, entertain- 
ing and valuable book ever issued from the American 
press, containing a larger amount of historical, bio- 
graphical, curious and startling incidents than’ any 
work of modern times, and presented in a form so 
attractive that even the untutored mind finds in it 
subject of ae tnd t attention. Over one thousand 
engravings, by the most eminent artists in my 
America, 128 in number, making it altogether t 

most be wd commu, and elegant pictorial work 
ever publish tic and efficient canvassers 
an opportunity } ae rom ing money is here offered 
presented in a lifetime, as no one who sees the 

book can refuse to buy it. 
Send for circulars and terms at once. Address, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


, £11 Broome Street, New York. 


$3,000$ FATEREy. OO clic® 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CU 
















. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
Le in Gold, and information fur- 

ished. The hi ghest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & 00., ‘Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 





ABSOLUTE Divorces legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, etc., sufficient cause. No publicity. 
No charge until divorce obtained, Advicefree. Ad- 
dress M. HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N. Y. 


IRON FRONTS FOR DWELLINGS. 


We are prepared to furnish and erect Iron Fronts 





for Dwellin to take the place of brick or brown- 
—_ eq handsome, more durable, and much 
eaper. 


THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
104-29 77 and 83 Liberty Street. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


UBLISHED for the benefit of men and others 

who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 

ing the means of self-cure. beng by one who cured 

himself, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 








WANTED— AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 
$25. The simplest, owe and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. ill knit 20,000 stitches per 


minute. Liberal inducements to A nts. Address 
AMERICAN a MACHINE ©0O., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 707-718 








SOMETHING NEW |! also,best 
en Key Tag & Stencil Tools. Cir- 
culars sent FREE. Address, 
BALTO. STENCIL WORKS, Mp. 

709-721 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


ts to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 

WING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 

is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 

market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 

fringements, and the seller and user are liable to 
—— and imprisonment. Full particulars 


W. A. HENDERSON & OO., Cleveland, 0. 
709-21 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 








87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, "Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 687-9 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan, 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS,. 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are 
sold at cargo prices, the same as the Compa ony sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 7 ., 90¢., best $1 und. 
MIXED “(Green end B Black}? 70¢., 80¢., Soe best $1 per 


poun 

ENGLISH [BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.20 per poun 

IMPERIAL A aes $0C., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 


per pou 
beg HYSON - mee 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
r pound. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best 1.25 per 


GuNPOWDER (Green), $1.25, | 25, best $1.50 per pound. 


Coffees Roasted and and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 25c., 35c., best 40c. per 
pound. Hotels, pS ’ seamianethaees Keepers, 
and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can 
economize in that article by using our French Break- 
—S ana > to Capes, which we sell at the low price 
30c. per and warrant to give entire satis- 
faction. ROASTED (Unground) Boe, , best 400, per 
pound. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 38c., best 35c. 
per pound. 





Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office Draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, but r orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party +7 petting up up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we beral as we can afford. Wesend no 
eee packages for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses. 
goods we sell to give entire satis- 
If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our  eamned within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where @ 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce 
} A ; gd < _— Teas and er about Sreotig t0 

es the Express c anges), y sending direct! 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and im | 
places, imitate our name and style of adv: 
doing epee it is important that our friends 5) ould 
be very care to write our address in full, and also 
to put on the number of our Post Office Box, as = 

in this advertisement. This will cape Ay thi 

orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators, 

Post Office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 





letters and orders (as below, no more, DO less). 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 


S1 & 8S VESEY STREET. 


Post Office Box 5,643, New York City. 





The Celebrated Genuine Oroide Gold Hunting 


Case Watches (fac-simile Walthams). 
Genuine Oroide Gold Watch Co., Geneva, Switzerland. 





TRADE MARK, COPYRIGHTED. 
fect time-keepers, and to retain their color equal to 


10. Express Co’s, will exhibit the Wa! 
f mpeensed” Oke wy hd to be paid for on delivery. 
5 > partes who make pay ir Watches before you 
CEIVE AN EXTRA WATCH F 


Manufacture on strictly 
finish, durability, and color Jac-simtle 
¢ the most rare and costly description of Gold Watches. 


a 
and Gentlemen's Patent 
Simile Waitham Patent 
Balance, 
ductors, 
our customers—have thoroughly demonstrated 
strength , durabilit 
brated watches, an 
liable time-keepers. 
a from the Oroide Gold 


scientific prin 
Sonne Coin a mcomeme 


are manufactured with Hunting Cases. Ladies’ 
Gentlemen’s fine Swiss Movements, $15; Ladies’ 
Levers, $20 ; Gentlemen’s Fac- 
Levers, $20; Chronometer 
25. Elaborately engraved. Railroad = 
ngineers, Expressmen—the most exacti 


, accuracy, and utility of our cele- 
ponounes them —— as Te. 
ac’ atch warran 

Watch Co, rf be pe 

gold, Magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, o,f ane 


ete., when requested, on receipt of express 


Customers must 


see them. OL ay al charges we Aare send orders 


EE. The universal VGoment for our specialties have induced unprincipled 
week, claiming 


rsons to counterfeit our inimitable Watch with worthless metal watches that tarnish ina 


for them the reputation of our Oroide Gold Watches. 


JOHN FOGGAN, President Oroide Gold Watch Co. 
Only 0 ffice in the United States, No. 78 Nassau Street, New York- 





CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


HOUSANDS OF DOLLARS CAN BE 
made by selling a series of three superb Pictures 
in Oil Colo; yaaa different events in the life 
of President 
1, THE BOY GRANT AS A HORSE-TAMER, 
2, A ee —- AT THE CAPTURE OF 
THE CITY OF ME 
8. GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG CABIN ON HIS 
FARM IN ILLINOIS. 
The Pictures will readily sell for $1 each. 
Send 30 cents and you will get a specimen by mail, 


postpaid. 
A. Leslie, 


P. 0, Box 4,121. 214 CENTRE STREET, N. Y. 


tf 


IRE EXTINGUISHER, Plant Syringe, 
WInDOW WASHER and GARDEN ENGINE for $5. 
Send stamp for circulars to 
710-13 N. E. P. PUMP ©O., Danvers, Mass, 


$10 


nts makin: 
Address AP 
710-13 








Indispensable to every Household ! Perfectly 
wonderful! Everybody buys at first sight! 
fortunes! Illustrated circulars sree / 
8S. M. CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





ATENTS.--Muann & Co., Editors Scien- 
tifie American, 37 Park Row, New York. 
Twenty-three years’ experience in obtaining 
AMERICAN and EUROPEAN PATENTS. 
Opinions no charge. A pamphlet, 108 pages of law 
and information, free. Address as above. 709-16 


azw SOMETHING NEW. -@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles ; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
SW. RICE & 00., 6 Nasean St., N. ¥. Box 5,167, 








WATCH FOR $1.—The Magnetic 
Pocket Time Keeper and Compass, in a handsome 
case, with glass crystal, white enameled dial, steel and 
metal works, ordinary wach size, sound and service- 
able. W arranted to denote correct time, and keep in 
order two years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent post- 
paid for $1, or 3 for $2. Address, C. SEYMOUR, 
709-17 Holland, Erie County, New York. 


10 


25 cts. ; 
Union 
for 25 cts. 
dress 
705-19 


BERBER EEEEE EEE) 


To THE WORKING CLASS :—I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light ‘and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening igenety earned by persons of 
either sex, and the boys and giris earn nearly as much 
as men. Great inducements are offered those who 
will devote their whole time to the business; and, 
that every person who sees this notice may send me 
their address and test the business for themselves, I 
make the following unparalleled offer: To all who are 
not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 to 
pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, 
directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent we = for 10 
cents. Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, M 

704-11 


21.000 





PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 

paid, for 25 cts. ; 100 Photographs of Actors for 

100 Photographs of Minstrels for 25 cts, ; 100 

nerals for 25 cts. ; 50 Photos of Rebel Officers 

= the above sent, postpaid, for $1. Ad- 
©. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. Y. 








REWARD for any case which 


DR. RICHAU’S GOLDEN REME- 
DIES ‘tain to cure. Circulars sent. Correspondents 
answered. RI] No. 228 Varick 
street, N. Y, 706-757 





THE REAL BOYS’ PAPER! 
BUY NUMBER 134 
or 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
BOYS AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


THE GRAND NEW STORY, 


PAUL DERWENT: 


The Yankee Privateers of the Revolution, 


NIPPYPER and TOby) 
OR, THE BOYS OF AUSTRALIA. 


The Naughty Girl of the Family, 


And better Short Stories, Anecdotes, I[lurstrations, 
and Fun, than any other. 


Price 5 cents. $2.50 a year. 
FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


W THOE VER WILL ACT AS AGENT, 

either lady or gentleman, can earn in an even- 
ing a Wes or SHEETING, SILK Dress Patrenn, 
Watcu, Carpet, Set of WAVERLY NOVELS, etc., «.. 
or selection from a great variety of other articles, as 
Commissioners in cur 


GREAT SPRING TRADE SALE, 





comprising over 350 different articles. Send for Cat- 
PARKER & 00., 
ul 98 and 100 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 
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“BISHOP & REIN, , 
Jouwveclers 
Under the Fifth Avenne Hotel, 


NEw YORK. 
696-7210 


PATENT AGENCY. 


UNN & C©O,, for more than 23 years have 





a een on Setiehens of Seneees 088 Bp 
ropean Paten ve prosecuted over thirty 
—— at the it Office. An Iilus- 

trated Pam of 110 pages, containing the Patent 


Laws —o Information for Inventors, sent free. 


TO WATCH BUYERS ! 


Illustrated description of the Watches made by the 


American Watch Co., 


of Waltham will be sent to any address on application. 
In addition to a description of the Watches, the 
pam; contains much other useful information to 
-buyers. Address 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 
708-21 No, 182 Broadway, N. Y. 








THE CELEBRATED 


BRAND 


BLACK ALPACA. 


Black Alpaca being one of the most desirable fab- 
rics now used for ladies’ wear, either for street or 


There is no ported equal to the CELE- 
BRATED BUFF. BRAND for beauty of black 


ee ont Coy < aoe. 

afull lustre and finish, and being 
ae tanan geet ot can be relied upon 
of t 5 hind now in une. 


Sat 50 WarrE St., N. Y. 
Sole Importers of this d for the United States. 
711-12 0 - 


Rimmels Perfumes. 


TRADE MARK. IHLANG-IHLANG. RIMMEL’S BOUQUET. 













Paris and Lon- 
don. Sold by all 


EDWARD GREEY & 
Special Repre- 
t) 


VELOCIPEDES S45. oo. 
Oentral Park Self-Operating Swings. 
CHILDREN’S FINE CARRIAGES. 


LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 


sentatives, 38 Vesey street, New York 
































































__T@ THE MEMORY s, 
Lime 


he KILLED 4 ie7 
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BALL, BLACK & 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, © 
MANUFACTURERS OF : 


ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVERWARE, 


THE FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & CO. FOR 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO 0 tee 
LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, QND 
LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER’ HOUSE in 
THE TRADE, 
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YE SUMMER RESORTS [ 











STYLE OF ADVERTISEMENT SUITABLE FOR 
L. I, B. BR. TRAVEL. 





SOME OF THE SUMMER RESORTS TO BE 
REACHED. ( 





6 pe agge at eta 


STERLING. Silver. |Electroplate, (2 Mra, 


GORHAM MFG. 60., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Sterling Silver Ware, 
Nickel Silver-Plated Ware. 


Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers emees + 








THE GORHAM WARE 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
CHANDLER & COMPANY, 


ADAMS, 


tfo 








PARLOR, 
RESSES, 


478 Broadway, below Broome Street. No. 20 JOHN STREET, New York. 
ri) 
WARREN WARD & C0., 

25 to $50 per made by Agents the | Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner of Crosb 
AMERICAN POCKET OLICEMAN a beautiful silver- rel oy taps e 
tiation caine G k and , of universal ap-| Established 1850. Wholesale and Retail Man 

a cmees Utility, Novelty, and Beauty, | turers of the latest styles of BEDROOM 
— of 10, of combination. Send one | DINING, and LIBRARY FURNITURE, MA’ 
for Satuple and terms to Agents. Address SPRING BEDS, etc., etc. Suitable for city and Coun- 


AMERICAN POCKET POLICEMAN MNFG. CO., 
711-140 P. 0. Box 518, Chicago, Il. 


Manufactured by 


The National Watch 
Company, 
OF ELGIN, ILL. 


Pronounced by Watch 
Makers, Railroad and Ex- 
press men, East and West, 
to be the most correct Time 
Keepers made. ' 

Avoid Imitations, and 
all parties who advertise 
to send our Goods C. 0. D. 

Call on your jeweler and ask to see them. 

Business Office and Sales Room, 159 & 161 Lake 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 711-130 











ANTED — AGENTS—$75 
~ $200 per Ry oy 


male 
INE iM. 





This will hem, fell, tuck, cord, 
bind, braid and em in a@ most 
manner, Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 


> : it. We pay Sanam 
per month and expenses, or a commission 
which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & OO., Pirtspunc, Pa., Boston, Mass., or 
Sr. Lous, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be aeapenes @ upon by aap. 
ties palming off worthless cast- 
the same name or otherwise. _ ~~ the only awed 
ee eap machine manufactured. 





M"™:. Jumel's Mammarial Balm and Develop 
restore the form. 907 Broad 
Way. Send 10 cents for treatise. Agents wanted. 


IMPORTANT! 
Band Teachers, and organizing 
ey. en Address BAUER a or ts0 Broadway, 








Tilo. 


try residences. 
owt — WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


ELECANT BRONZED 
Iron Bedsteads, Cribs & Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish. 


TUCKER’S PATENT meme rede BED. 


Combining the essentials of Comfort, 

Cleanliness and Cheapness, it is coarevieg the most | 
popular § Bed known. Manufactured and for 
sale to the , by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
39 & 41 Park Pl New York, 
n. 


Wasson, 
17 & 119 Court Street, 


ENTIRE NEW STOCK OF FURNITURE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Consisting of Parlor, Dining-room, and Chamber 


suites, at 
F. KRUTINA’S 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 


Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston street, between Bowery 
and Second avenue. 


Al] Goods Warranted. 





and 
tfo 











£2150,000,000 
Sterling. Unclaimed Money and Estates Registry, 


commencing 1600, Fee to search for any name, $ 
GUN & ©O., 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, hag. 


66 Fos: FUN.” RUBBER BALLOONS. 
Instructive, Amusing. Full di- 
rections and two sample balloons ready for use, sent 
for only 25 cents, Address, 
HUNTER & ©O., Hinsdale, N. H. 
70%-Llo ~ 





« 


bility, | Address 





| 
| 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,|_ 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY S8T., 
P, O. BOX 5643, NEW YORK, 


receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell o—- in quan- 
tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICE 

aa Clubs supplied. See page 143 of this. paper 0 
full particulars, 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S — 
PIANO SS. 


Warerooms.and Factory, Nos. 333 and 335 West 36th 
street. Received the First Premium in the —_ of 
New York, 1868, 


Chicopee Sewing Machine. 
First-class and fully licensed. AGENTS WANTED. For 
— —- CHICOPBE 8. M. Co., Boston, Mass. 
- T1lo 





PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


New 7 Octave 

Piasos ¢ of Trret ‘Olas ‘Beal nal tor’ a3, New Cabinet 
— and Melodeons for $50, $65 and upward. Sec- 
hand Pianos, Melodeo: from $40 

to —s at 481 Broadway, N. CE WATERS. 


Manufactured at Hartford, Conn. Sold at 613 Broad- 
way, New York ; 349 Washi n street, Boston, and 
= Repatation as “The Best,” established. 

‘0 


‘TAR SPANGLED BANNER ” Still 

\) waves, You want it. Splendid $2 v- 
ing and paper a whole year, only 75 cents. 8pp., 40 long 
columns ( r size). it’s worth re Sub- 
scribe NOW. Specimen, etc., postpaid for 6 ontte, 
“STAR SPANGLED BANNER,” 


Hinsdale, N. H. 











709-110 














— ~ = . - —_—— 
TRY YOUR LUCK IN LEGAL 
LOTTERY. 
Chartered for SS Drawn in erg by 
Sworn State Com on 15th and 30 


and every month. Bonds amounting to $200, 000 given 
to the State to secure the payment of prizes. For 
or and circulars address 


. H. MURRAY & CO., Sovings oo 





BEAUTY !!! 


The Great Circassian Secret of Beauty. 


{\ APILLAISTRON. — Away with Chalks, 
/ Cosmetics, and Lilywhite, which injure the skin 
One pack: ‘of Dr. De Courcey’s Capillestron will 
prodace a utifdl, Clear, and Natural Complexion. 
Sent by mail for 50 cents, Address DR. DE CO — 
Post Office Box 6,708, New Tork ony. 


HE '“ BEST” SEWING "MACHINE. 
Will do aL that any machine can do, Priceonly 
$18—(Beware of - hg $s, and Togs _—— It is 
— cheapest an — Samples 
low to Agents. Wi Wan one smart t agent to con- 
trol each County. Speak quick. A 
00-110 ASHUELOT 8. M. CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 














HE GENTLE WAY IS BEST.—In 

dyspepsia, liver complaint, and constipation, the 
diseased organs are preternaturally sensitive and ten- 
der. Do not use them roughly. An alterative like 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, that 
tones, corrects, and purifies the system without un- 
duly exciting or irritating either the stomach, the 
liver, or the bowels, is the true specific in such cases, 
Reason teaches this, and experience confirms it, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 















ESTABLI SHED 1823. 


MENS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER. 
Best and Cheapest Goods. 


\VANDERLIP & TAYLOR 


96 Bowery. 


LUMINIUM BRILLIANTE. $10 

WATCHES, new metal, splendid timers. Ele- 
gantly engraved cases equal "to Gold. Finish, Style, 
and appearance of ‘‘ Waltham.” Sent 0.0. D., and 
can be returned if not satisfactory. Send for trade 
list of cheap and costly watches, jewelry, etc., etc. 
Address N. E. WATCH ©O, Hinsdale, N. H. 


709-110 
20OTT T HOU SAN D — Hunter's Guide 
. and Trapper’s Companion. How to 
hunt, fish, and trap ALL animals. How to tan and 
cure hides, etc. New secrets, etc. Worth $10 to any 
boy or farmer. Neatly printed, an and bound. Only , 
25 cents postpaid ; 6 for $1. Send to 3 


709-110 HUNTER & CO., remenet N. Y. 


This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, age of eyes and hair, you will } 
receive, by return mail, correct picture of your | 







8 fe 4 4a eet 







~ = 


















future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. ¥. 706-7170 


GAS AND KEROSENE - 


FIXTURES. @ | 


Comprising in both classes the largest variety of g } 
new and handsome patterns for | 


Dwellings, Stores, Churches, Halls 


and Public Institutions, 
to be found in any Establishment in the country. 
Manufactured for, and sold to the Trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and | 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo ; 


VELOCIPEDES gg | 


Of superior ob ogg least 25 per cent. less than the 

regular d for circular to THE GREAT 
AMERICAN Vi VELOCIPEDE FACTORY, 626 Broadway, 

New York. We can truly say that in price and qual- 

ity we defy competition. Agents wanted in —_ 

town in the Union. 


ONFIDENCE NOT MISPLACED. The 
urity and adaptedness of what is offered to a 
confiding public, for any specific purpose, should al- 
ways be a consideration with purchasers and con- 
sumers. The ‘Standard Wine Bitters’ of Mr. Speer 
are a pure and life invigorating article, and are found 
so to those who are striving for the mastery with 

death. Give them a judicious trial. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 











o 


-CEDAR:GAM PHOR: 








For Morus. RELIABLE! CHEAP! FRAGRANT! Sold 
by druggists everywhere. THEOD. S. HARRIS, 
Facturer, Boston. re) 

J EBRASKA. Its Soil, Climate, and People. 


|} Léncoin, Nebraska. 711-140 


JUST OUT—The New Number of the Great 
Comic Paper of America—the June Num- 
ber of FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF 
FUN, being.a Comical and Satirical His- | 
tory of the Month. Its large Cartoons are, 
The Modern Baalam ; The Military Men- 
dicant ; The Great. Gift Enterprise ; ‘The 
Premature Burial ; besides nearly Fifty 
other Humorous Engravings illustrating 
the Follies and Fashions of the Day. It 
also. contains Sixteen Pages of Entertain- 

ing Reading Matter by the best Writers 

of the Day. For Sale byall Newsmen. 


LN A Pamphlet for 25 cts. Address CRopsey & BAIN, , 
' 

















